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edition from the makers of History 
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how the events unfolded, who the combatants 
were, how they fought and what weapons and 
equipment they used. 

We also put these events into context - what 
makes these battles so significant? What were the 
various factors that brought them about, and what 
were the consequences? 
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Napoleon’s cavalry 
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MALDON, AD 991 


Epic Viking raid on the Essex coast 
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The Normans came, they saw and they conquered 
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England’s monumental victory over the French 
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Pivotal victory in Scottish fight for independence 
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The medieval game of thrones explored in full 
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-Orre Castle 
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owed by so 
many to so few 
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Heroic resistance in the Anglo-Zulu War 
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The death of the old British army 









BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
One day that defines Britain’s finest hour 
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WELL TRIMMED | 
Large numbers of 

combs have been found 

in Viking graves, which 
suggests they were 
surprisingly fastidious 
about their appearance. | 
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With thousands of Viking raiders wreaking havoc along the coast of 
south-east England, a defensive army was assembled to deal with them 
on the banks of an Essex river... 
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WARRIOR POSE 

At the annual Up Helly Aa festival in the 
Shetlands, Viking re-enactors stand shield- 
iodo-Jal(-1(e Mam a-Mole|liamce)cx-w-i me t-)(elelameltile 









Imost as soon 

as the fleet of 

Viking ships 

arrived in the 

English Channel 

in AD 991, its 
crew made clear they weren’t on a 
goodwill mission. Within weeks, 
they had attacked and plundered 
Folkestone and Sandwich, and 
also paid an equally unwelcome 
visit to Ipswich. By early August, 
they had sailed up the Blackwater 
Estuary, and set up camp on 
Northey Island, where they were 
threatening the Essex town of 
Maldon. A prosperous spot with a 
royal mint, it’s not surprising that 






Maldon made a tempting target for 
the Scandinavian raiders. 

We don’t Know for certain who 
led this Viking raiding force. It 
may have been Olaf Trygvasson, 

a Norwegian adventurer who 
made himself King of Norway, or 
it might have been the notorious 
warrior, Svein Forkbeard, King of 
Denmark. It may, in fact, have been 
both of them or even someone else 
but, whoever it was, the raiders 
presented a threat that couldn’t 

be ignored. It fell to a veteran 
servant of King Atthelred called 
Ealdorman Brihtnoth to lead the 
English response. An ‘ealdorman’ 
was a type of noble, responsible 






fefe]e] 3) Bi '/-\ a & 
aWsellercliNa Som AL Cite, 
and English forces 
nelUke) alaniamalelalany, 
oacked ranks, behind 
the protection of a 
wall of shields. 





for the defence and government 
of a particular region, which in 
Brihtnoth’s case was Essex. 


MAN OF REPUTE 


Brihtnoth was no spring chicken. 
He’d been married some 40 years, 
was instantly recognisable by his 
tall frame and his shock of snow- 
white hair, and was a warrior of 
some repute. On 10 August, he and 
his troops arrived opposite Northey 
Island, which was connected to 

the mainland at low tide by a 
causeway. Part of his army was 
made up by his ‘hearth troops’ - 
loyal retainers who were given land 


in exchange for military service — » 


have faced a similar, if les 


* 


Who 

Vikings 2,800-5,600 men, 
possibly led by warrior 
Svein Forkbeard and/or 
Olaf Trygvasson 

English Army size unknown, 
led by Ealdorman Brihtnoth 


When 
10 August AD 991 


Where 


Maldon, Essex 


Why 
English confront a Viking 
raiding force 


Outcome 
Viking victory 


Losses 

Both sides suffered losses 
and casualties on a great 
scale. The English force lost 
its leader, Brihtnoth 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLES 





y ring, sight 








FIGHT SITE 


Although there were many Viking and 
Anglo-Saxon clashes, most of them 
were not well documented, so their 
battlefields remain unknown. The fact 
that it’s known, to a certain degree of 
accuracy, where the Maldon battle 
took place, makes the fight unique. 












HISTORIC 
HAVEN 

Northey Island is 
now a bird reserve 


4 while the numbers were made up 
by members of the Essex Fyrd, a 
form of local militia. 

Most of what we believe 
happened next comes from an 
epic poem, The Battle of Maldon, 
penned shortly after the event. 
Having formed up his army in 
a wall of interlocking shields 
and ridden up and down 
the ranks to encourage 
his men and check 
their dispositions, 


across to the mainland, only to 
find the causeway blocked by a 
group of English warriors — the 
verse says just three: Wulfstan, 
Aelfhere and Maccus. The Vikings 
were unwilling to risk an all-out 
attack. Any attempt to fight their 
way across the causeway would 
have left them disorganised, 
turning them into prime 
targets for an English 
counter-attack, while a 
bid to cross elsewhere 





River 


MALDON 


ILLUSTRATION: SOL 90, ALAMY X1, GETTY X2 


Brihtnoth dismounted 
and took up a position 
with his retainers in 
the centre of the line. 


would have left them 
floundering in thick 
Essex mud. 

What happened next 








The Vikings, too, made 
ready for battle but, for the 
time being at least, combat was 
impossible. The incoming tide had 
covered the causeway in nearly two 
metres of water. With nothing to do 
but wait for the water to ebb, the 
two sides passed the time in shouted 
negotiations. The Vikings offered to 
depart in return for a large sum of 
money; Brihtnoth refused. 


BATTLE HOUR 


Eventually, as the tide receded, 
the Vikings prepared to advance 


seems extraordinary. 

Instead of trying to attack, 
the Vikings asked to be allowed to 
cross to the mainland unopposed 
and form up there for battle. 
Brihtnoth agreed. Some writers 
have criticised him for giving up 
such an advantageous position 
and the poem does claim his 
decision was motivated by over- 
confidence. In reality, however, 
there was little else that Brihtnoth 
could have done. He was in no 
position to mount an attack of his 
own across the causeway and, » 


ENGLAND’S FINEST 
EPIC BATTLE POEM 
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best-preserved Viking longships 





Causeway 'e 
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VIKING LONGSHIP 


Despite having relatively shallow keels, which 
meant they could be rowed inland up rivers, Viking 
longships were remarkably seaworthy. There were 
two typical types, carrying 30 or 60 men. 


SCARE-MONGERING 


aRarcmlelateisiallosmaarcianval<ialels 
UIstolo mam acllelsmclalemer-laalcss 
would have had elaborate 
prows, some with dragon 
heads, designed to impress 
and intimidate the enemy. 











SHIP SHAPE 


The Oseberg ship, on display in 
Oslo, Norway; is one of the 

















Innocent men, women and 
-. children are shown no 
mercy in this 19th-century 
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AXE 
This was the 
Vikings’ favourite 
weapon. The 
Flite l(=mecelel (eM ol- We] 
metre long, which 
gave more force 
Kom dit-me)(e) A 








BATTLE READY 


Both the English and Viking warriors had similar equipment and weapons 
- including spears, bows, axes and swords - and their tactics were also 
broadly the same. 

A popular fighting formation was to create a line of overlapping 
shields known as a shield wall. For a targeted attack, warriors might 
adopt the swinfylka or ‘swine array’, a wedge-shaped formation 

designed to punch a hole through enemy ranks, and the Vikings may 
well have done this at Maldon. 

Despite the popular image of the Vikings as hairy hooligans in 

horned helmets there’s no evidence their headgear ever had 










aaa 
RAVEN BANNER 
The raven was a popular 
symbol among the Vikings. 
It is thought to represent 
Odin, their god of war. 
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horns and, as the large number of ornate combs found 
on Viking sites suggests, they probably took great care 
over their looks. 





ELMET 
Vy | Contrary to the 
Fe folk stories, their 
; | helmets did not 
have horns. They 


and were conical. | 
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LAYER UP 
Beneath a coat of mail 
called a byrnie, the 

| Vikings wore a layer of 
reysLelollatem-Tile mm celesy: 

| tunic called a kyrtill, 
which would have been 
decorated with knots 
around the neck. 
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DAGGER 
This double- 
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20-50cm long. 











SHIELD 

A Viking’s shield was 
mainly made of wood. 
An iron boss in the 
centre provided extra 

re) co) x-Youd (ola Mcolmait-Mir-lilel (= 
Vale Meolti(oM ol-Mey-le MiKo) 
punch an enemy. 


SWORD 

A simple, 

(oo) t] 0) (=tar-Ye fe =ye| 
weapon, this was 
TEY=Yo Bi Kom divelel 4 
down their 
enemies and 

then stab them. | 





MELe (= Mey mail a cole) Mm ail: 
cape kept the warrior 

warm and offered 
protection from knives. | ~ 
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¢ had he refused to let the Vikings 
cross, they would probably have 
waited until high tide, returned to 
their ships and sailed off to raid 
elsewhere. This was Brihtnoth’s 
best chance to defeat the Vikings 
in battle and put a stop to their 
raiding. He pulled back his 
army and the Vikings advanced 
unmolested onto the mainland. 

The size of the two rival armies 

isn’t known. At that time 
Viking ships tended 
to be of two types: 
one carrying 30 and 
the other 60 men. 
If the Anglo-Saxon | 
chronicle was correct 
in saying the Vikings 
had 93 ships, then their 
army would have numbered 
between 2,800 men and 5,600 
men, although this assumes all 
the ships were fully manned when 
they left Scandinavia and takes no 
account of losses suffered in earlier 
raids. One can only speculate that, 
because Brihtnoth was prepared 
to offer battle, his army must have 
been at least the same size as that 
of his Viking enemies. 


“BITTER WAS 
THE BATTLE-RUSH” 


The clash began with an exchange 
of arrows, before the Vikings 
launched their onslaught against 
the English shield wall. Both sides 
hurled javelins at their enemies 
before closing in with spears, axes 
and swords. As blades clashed, 
spears thrust and wooden shields 





WHAT 





splintered, the battle degenerated 
into a series of bloody hand-to- 
hand contests. 

Leaders in those days were 
expected to fight at the front, 
and Brihtnoth was no exception. 
According to the poem he was 
twice hit by spears but still 
managed to kill two Vikings before 
a third disabled his sword arm. 

As Brihtnoth sank to the ground, 
still encouraging his men, 
the Vikings moved in for 
» the kill, hacking him 
\ to death and cutting 
_ off the old warrior’s 
head to carry away as 
a grisly trophy. The fall 
of their leader seems to 
have broken the resolve 
of the English, many of 
whom left their ranks and made 
for the safety of the nearby woods. 

The poem puts much of 
the blame for the flight on an 
English warrior called Godric, 
who is described as leaping onto 
Brihtnoth’s horse and riding off. 
Believing it was in fact Brihtnoth 
who was fleeing, many of the 
English ran away as well. But not 
all fled: 

“Here lies our leader all cut 

to pieces... 

I will not leave, 

But alongside my own Lord, I 

Mean to lie.” 

Brihtnoth’s hearth troops fought 
to the death around 
the body of their fallen 
leader. They took such 
a heavy toll of the 


Nd Le 


The Vikings were thirsty for more... 


aBar-m elle mel-lalel-\axe)m er-\’alare 
Dy-val=xer=1ce moma alsmcters) arellats\arlals 
was, of course, that it might 
encourage them to come back 
for more. And this is exactly 
what happened. As time went 
on, the English had to pay 
ever-increasing sums of money 
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Viking attacks. But AAthelred 
was never able to use the time 
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strengthen his navy, AAthelred’s 
acter laaksm i cclsm alerelisvemuaiaal 
(xo) a ae) elule)amrs|aleomalsmi\iclomrckerale 
enemy armies of a size never 
previously encountered. 
UJar-)e)(omkome(-1k-tohumalmolalclaalioys 
aaliinetcl aI Nyame walsyiacvemae | aal-vom ne) 
diplomacy. He wed Emma of 
INKoydaatslarehVallamrci o)(emuemel=)anvann ar 
Danes use of Normandy’s 
harbours. He also set Olaf 
Trygvasson against Svein 
mx) 4.4 0l=1= 140m ON a=lalexolel asleliale malian 
to claim the throne of Norway. 








victorious Vikings that it was said 
the Scandinavians barely had 
enough men to man their ships, 
let alone attack Maldon. 

Even so, the Vikings held the 
upper hand, and the worried 
English leadership adopted a 


SECURITY PER 
The Anglo-Saxons cough up a 
PET aT -Tel-}le Mi xoMel-\Mdls Met the raiders 
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son Cnut defeated AEthelred’s 
successor, Edmund Ironside, 
at Ashington in Essex and 
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tactic that would soon become an 
established way to deal with the 
threat. They bought the raiders off 
with a large sum of money known 
as Danegeld. The Vikings returned 
home with £10,000 in cash and, 

it seems, the head of Ealdorman 
Brihtnoth. For, when Brihtnoth’s 
tomb in Ely Cathedral was opened 
in the 18th century, it contained a 
skeleton but, where there should 
have been a skull there was just a 
ball of wax. 


READ THE POEM 

A translation of The Battle of 
Maldon poem, authored by 
Wilfrid Berridge, is available 
online. Visit www. battleof 
maldon.org.uk to have a read. 


SITE OF BATTLE 

The site of the action is found 
less than a mile’s stroll along 
the riverbank from central 
Maldon. Bear in mind, though, 
that prior arrangement to visit 
Northey Island will be needed, 
as it is now a National Trust 
bird sanctuary. 
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1854 
CHARGE OF 
THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


This, one of the earliest photographs ever taken of a battle scene, is believed to show the aftermath 
of the Charge of the Light Brigade. “When can their glory fade? O the wild charge they made!” So 
wrote the Poet Laureate Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in his poem The Charge of the Light Brigade, which 
celebrated the heroic bravery of those involved, while noting that the charge was ultimately futile, 
thanks to controversial orders. 
Taking place at the Battle of Balaclava, during the Crimean War, the order for the Light Brigade 

to charge was the result of, at best, a breakdown in communication, leading to 110 British soldiers 
being killed, and 161 wounded when they charged at a Russian artillery battery on 25 October 1854. 
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HASTINGS, 
|} 1066 






came, they saw, 
and they conquered 





The Norman conquest and Aa 
the infamous Battle of Hastings Rg 


saw two leaders bring their 
armies together to fight 
for the throne of England... 


arold may have 
hoped to catch 
the Normans 

by surprise at 
Hastings that 
October morning. 
If so, he was to be disappointed. 
William’s scouts had warned their 
Duke of the enemy’s approach 
and the Normans were themselves 
advancing. Harold abandoned 

his attack plans, and took up a 
defensive position on Senlac Hill, 
where he waited for the Normans 
to come to him. 


CLOSE FIGHT 

Some of William’s army seems to 
have deployed into three bodies, 
with Bretons on the left, soldiers 
from France, Flanders and Picardy 
on the right and his own Norman 
troops in the centre. Although the 
Bayeux Tapestry makes much of 
the Norman knights, it’s worth 
remembering that its creators 
would have sought to appeal to an 
aristocratic audience — in fact a 
substantial part of William’s army 
were foot soldiers, with archers 
and crossbowmen in the front 
ranks and heavy infantry behind 
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them. The cavalry were deployed to 

the rear. Clearly the intention was 

to soften up the English lines with 

archery, before the infantry and 

cavalry moved in to finish the job. 
But Harold’s men proved tough 

nuts to crack. William’s chaplain 

gives a good first-hand account: 

“The Duke and his men... came 

Slowly up the hill... the Norman > 
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Date 
14 October 1066 


Location 
Senlac Hill, Sussex, 7 miles 
north west of Hastings 


Terrain 
A steep ridge above areas 
of marsh 


Forces 

Bristish Possibly up to 8,000 
Normans Unknown but 
probably over 8,000 ICONIC BATTLE 
Thousands of men, 
from nobles to 
peasants, slug it 
out, in a battle that 
will leave England 


changed forever 


Outcome 

A decisive victory for the 
Normans and the death of 
King Harold 





Harold’s soldiers were 
weary - many had 


elalemualslasm\icls 
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battle began. 
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| HASTINGS, 


< foot drawing nearer provoked 
the English by raining death and 
wounds upon them with their 
missiles. But the English resisted 
valiantly... they hurled back spears 
and javelins and weapons of all 
kinds together with axes and 
stones fastened to pieces of wood... 
The English had the advantage 
of the ground and profited by 
remaining within their position 
in close order... and most of all 
from the manner in which their 
weapons found easy passage 
through the shields and armour 
of their enemies.” 

Some of these weapons must 
have been the fearsome two- 
handed axes illustrated 
in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Suddenly, part of 
William’s army, 
possibly the Bretons on 
the left, gave way. They 
poured back down the 
slope pursued by some 
of Harold’s men. Soon, 
William’s army was in 
danger of collapse and matters 
weren't helped by a rumour that 
the Duke himself had been killed. 
William acted swiftly. Riding 
among his men, he pushed back 
his helmet to show he was still 
alive. His men rallied, turned on 
their pursuers and cut them down. 
Indeed, it is possible that after this 
the Normans actually used the 
tactic of a feigned retreat to draw 
more English down from the hill. 


END IN SIGHT 


The Normans kept up the pressure. 
Casualties mounted on both sides 
and Harold’s brothers, Gyrth 

and Leofwine, were both slain. 

As evening approached, William 
may have ordered his archers to 
shoot their arrows into the air, 

to hit the unarmoured English 

in the rear ranks. In the end, the 
relentless combination of archery, 
infantry and cavalry attacks seems 
to have thinned the English ranks 
sufficiently for the Norman Knights 
to break through the shield wall. 
Harold, possibly struck in the eye 
by an arrow (the earliest accounts 
of the battle make no mention of 
this), was hacked to pieces and 
the English line disintegrated. 
Although some may have made 

a last stand near a ravine called 
the Malfosse or ‘evil ditch’, for the 
English, the day was lost. © 
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FIRST FIGHT 

King Harold defeats Harald 
Hardrada, a pretender,to dats) 
English throne from Norway; 
less than a month before the *, 
Hastings conflict 


BATTLE CONTEXT 


As soon as Harold was named King of England, William the Conqueror 
wanted to knock him off his throne. But he’d have to get in line... 






| @Xei Ko) l=) em alow alay>] Kom aati an Avail iitclan 
had landed at Pevensey in 
Sussex. In order to deny him 
time to raise more troops, 

NAVAL irolaa ms col al kcxemnom ol diatom ml-] celle, 
to battle as soon as possible. To 
e)ge)vie)<-maliaamialxemilelaidiatemat> 

ge \icle [ate ma aL=meole alu avars] cele late 
Hastings. The plan worked. 

mic ae)lom alelddi=yems(e)Uha ammcine)e)e)iare) 
for only a few days in London 

to pick up more troops. On 

IN @Xeike) el-lemr-)au=)arsi-lalelialemelele 

a fleet to cut off the Norman 
retreat, he marched on Hastings, 
exe1a are] eksmare) eo) ale muemer-lnelamAvaliitclan 
o)ame|Ur-laeP 


Tamrcloiamne alsmulaciaxelar-|i(slarer-mne 
tcl e)locm diate ssiall omers)aal-muaelan 
rere] ale llatchVals Ma laleeis) Olksvanlel-le 
late) a al=lanel (clint alankema alsmnalcolatcy 
Glalom mts) asil@ Mm mt] aelacler-me)i 
INKoyali\£>\/Am alele Ielgessssic1e mual=m Nie) aua 
Sea. Joined by Harold’s own 
o)ge)d alt=) am Keysiu lope al-mel-)kst-)us1e mane) 
of Harold’s allies at Fulford 
outside York. Harold rushed 
lale)adal-lave me) piso mci-) 0) K-100] e\=) aual> 
surprised the Norsemen at 
Stamford Bridge. He destroyed 
datoliarsl@aanAn@iilialem exeld al ml-laeleclel~ 
and Tostig. 

S1Uh em alo 1ge) (em at-le mm lima l-melal-|alecm ne) 
enjoy the fruits of victory, for on 


William of Normandy was 
furious when Harold 
Godwinson was crowned King 
(o) iu =4 ale) ts) are mm lamers) alelslavanl@leloy 
As far as he was concerned, 
the fact that a dying Edward 

i al own Xo) a1 K=s<1510) a als \VaN AS NYAS) 
named Harold as his successor 
(oife makelan lan c-l lets lk=m aXe hV\'-) 40 es 
earlier promise to leave the 

id alaelarsmcom allaame Nie) arel(e Mims lnnsver 
Harold’s oath, probably sworn 
Tal LO@lor-Snnomal-viemAallitclaaks 
succession come about. 
NVAVAllirelaaerol uals) a-ve mse) ©) ele) amnKe)a 
an invasion, and assembled a 
fleet to cross the Channel. 








THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 


The Bayeux Tapestry 
depicts, from a Norman 
point of view, the events 
=¥-Yeo [Tate mel om xem dal) 

Kol anatclamiancceicelam-lare, 
the Battle of Hastings 
itself. It’s a priceless 
Lococo] lial mm ele i mi mal-;-m angles 
likely been altered over 
time. For example, an 
uEsidpbrec-valdelava-valelechalare, 
of the Tapestry shows 
that the figure with an 
arrow in his eye - often 


THE 
FIGHTERS 


This battle saw leaders 
and commoners lay 
down their lives 


| WARRIOR MEN 


Many of the fiercest 
fighters would have 
been the English 
Huscarls. Professional 
militiamen, they were 
highly qualified and 
experienced soldiers. 


considered to be 

Harold - was originally 

fod [Ui xed al fake Mi dat-i Maite h’ae ox=) 

a javelin. It seems that 

19th-century 

=) Ke) c=) Pam oX-VIC=\ alate, ime oo Malovets a fa! 
that Harold was killed || a fa See Ce geass 
by an arrow, altered | .-= 7 ~~ See 
the Tapestry 

Lecexe) ce liare kV Ama mmisvoam 

Harold may well be 

the next figure along, 

being cut down by a 

aakelelai-xe Mm dalcelalm 


The Battle of Hastings was a clash of fighting styles. Whereas the 
English fought on foot, the shields of the front-rank troops held 
close together like a wall, William’s army was a flexible force of 
mounted knights, foot soldiers and archers. The English army was 
primarily made up of the fyrd, militiamen performing military 
service in return for land, together with an unknown number of paid 
household troops often known as huscarls, or housecarls. William 
supplemented the forces that his knights brought with them by 
adding a contingent of soldiers from Brittany and a number of 
mercenaries, notably from France and Flanders. 


LIVING 
RURAL THE BATTLE 
RECRUITS Thousands of 


Peasant farmers were aay re-enactors don 

often called upon for | onr? Norman and Saxon 
| military service in . gear to recreate the 
|) times of war. While conflict at Hastings 
} their training was 

minimal, they were 

an effective force. 


DEADLY KNIGHTS 


The French had nobility in 
their ranks - mounted on 
horseback, well-equipped 
and highly skilled, 
William’s knights could be 
devastating against troops 
caught in the open. 



















THE MAIN 
PLAYERS 


THE ENGLISH 
HAROLDIL U¢f! "8 


The son of the 
exeVclane lm =tola 
(Crore halame)s 
Wessex and 
(Cian aro mme als) 
sister-in-law of a 
King Cnut. A a op hi 
fef-lalale ml are, Xe 
experienced soldier, Pa ’ 
latoMatclemel-1k-y-1n-vo Maat ET 4 
Welsh in 1063. 





GYRTH & LEOFWINE 


mts ae) cecmcelelalei=)ane)ae)ual=)acrm mal=\\/ 
lal=}(e Mtolalem lal =t-lsimy- Vale) irom) are meals) 
south east respectively. Both were 
killed at Hastings. 


THE NORMANS 


YN els 
NORMANDY 


a Barcmiitsxenulaatciasy 
So] ame) mm DIU .<= 
Robert of 

Ito) aaatelalehVAn mie 
succeeded his 

rola als) arclanualomoler= 
eo) m=)ke] alum) aren alsi(e 
o)amcem alcmaacmia 
the face of 
igslel=iike)alsmelale. 
invasions. He ruled 
muake]tclaremucelanmi@lolomelalal| 
lalismelst-lua mam lelsys 


eo} plo Keo} a -7-\ 458) 4 


NAVAL Ite] a alecil ato) tied ©) ge)e ala) arolalem=iisialele 
of Bayeux, he fought at Hastings 

and was later made Earl of Kent. 

moe I{=Xe me) a mel aU lsy-lel-m lal Oley A 


THE VIKINGS 


HARALD 
HARDRADA 


UNA Viclaale) an aare) 
became King of 
Norway in 1047. 
His claim to the 
muavelisiamualaelatsy 
was based on an 
fo) (ome) ce) aalisi>) 
supposedly made by 
King Harthacnut of 
England. He was killed at 
its [aakelaem siglo leisy 


ppedyalc 


1 ge)0 al=) ak) to] ge) (emt) ale =~] ake) i 
Northumbria, he was exiled after a 
rebellion against his harsh rule. He 
sided with Hardrada and died at 
its [aalkelaem =i dle leroe 














TWO-HANDED AXE 
Feared weapon of the huscarls. 
| Of Danish origin, it could cleave 
| through muscle and bone but left 
nm) the user exposed to spear or 

} sword thrusts, so axemen may 

u) have fought alongside shield 
= bearers who protected them. 











SWORD 


Swords were not universally 
carried as they were expensive, 
high-status weapons, often 
passed from father to son. 
Normally made from a 

* combination of iron and steel, 

_ they were mainly used for 
hacking and slashing. 

























| SHIELD 
Made from planks of wood 
‘2m | covered in cowhide. The 

' mee shape was designed to 
protect the legs of a 

/ mounted soldier, although 
the Bayeux Tapestry shows 







e441 ROUND SHIELD 

/ | The metal boss in the centre : 4a ; 

=| protected the bearer’s hand but | ~ ao" pat eee 
also enabled the shield to be | : 

used as a punching weapon. LONG 

SHIRT 


Made from thousands 

of interlocking rings of 
mail. Worn over padding, 
| it offered good defence 
against cuts and thrusts 
but was less effective 

§ against percussive blows. 












| BOW & ARROWS 
m) The Bayeux Tapestry suggests | 
| that bows and arrows were 
employed in great numbers 
by the Normans. Crossbows 
were also used - slower to 
load, but with greater power. 
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/ WEAPONRY AND ARMOUR 


tm High status soldiers on both sides wore long mail shirts, known 
as hauberks by the Normans and byrnies by the English. The 
English fyrdsmen were expected to bring their own arms and 

| equipment on campaign, so some may have had mail armour 
while others would have been equipped with nothing more than 
a shield and spear. William’s archers almost certainly wore no 


p 





armour, other than perhaps a leather cap. =e /Nelelgoydinatccca(carelaania 
——— | : atone metres of the Bayeux 
“a aoe ~~ Lew RS ee Tapestry today. 


Originally it may have 
been longer. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


Vs doth ol-Xel-lam-b-m-Mivallelel (= extensive reforms to the 
oM(=] ae atom -jarelei(emaui(= Church, and the replacement 
Sale} F-lalemaeraal-eMeleiminemat-)\V(- fo} md aT= Me) (eM asl i late Med (-\--m o)' are) 
consequences for the new French-speaking elite. 
country as a whole. The This can still be seen (or 
Co) daat-Tamece) are [0(-s-1 am (=Le Mxe, aK=¥-] ce PM lamel lam t-lateler-lel-muelet- hig 
(od Coy-x=) am ele) ia (ot-] m= Vale m=Xece) plo) an) (cmmmmtem aleyx-Male) mall] @-m-lim aleliein| 
ties with north-west Europe, fol com ial (= Wed c-y- 100 ee ol eae 
Tae Mm dat-larelalioats) om 


ECCLESIASTICAL CLL 

The site has, perhaps, o1 

of England's greatest we 
"memorials = Battle A 


i ee Fa ‘ . — 


WHERE, EXACTLY, WAS 
THE BATTLE FOUGHT? 


Battle Abbey is a key piece of was fought elsewhere. The 
evidence. The Peterborough =) 4 ol=1 a RMR -V c= ale) more) abYalalex-o 
Chronicle says: “On the very It concluded that Senlac Hill 
J oko) Mm inl-)a-mClole mel e-lalc-o malian was an excellent defensive 
id al=Woce) ale [U(-3-] Mo) mm —tarel(-lalemal= eXes-Jin(eolaMm-lalemeelele(=.-1n-vem dares 


names are English 
Tamedareliam dat-yal 


they’re on the farm 
(for example pig) 
but French when 
they’re on the 

it] e)(-M@ ele) d OF 


BUTCHERING 
THE LANGUAGE 
The Normans 
changed the English 
language, especially 
Co) ge k-m-] oLel ei mi xelere| 


[William] caused a great Wa] Lol mm Galo)’ ar-Mceolllalet-lelelei@) 
Abbey to be built.” A Time royal hYar=]oLolei mm LOLOM an(-lia-\-M-t-]4h 
Team investigation looked of Battle Abbey was the 
into claims that the battle likely centre of action. 

















MILITIAMEN 
Some of Harold’s 
forces may have ridden 
to the battlefield. But 
they all fight on foot. 


. OF SHIELDS 


The English form a 
shield wall that is 


difficult to break 
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ARCHERS 


The terrain is on the 
Saxons’ side, as the 

| Normans have to 
attack uphill 


= INFANTRY 


These are the most 


numerous of the 


Flare mee)inleyes 


Nagel dile Miceli: | 
distance, they cause 
many deaths. In general, 
they are used at the 
beginning of a conflict 
to break up enemy lines 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT 


He might have beaten Harold and his army, but it would be 
a long time before William would win over England... 


William wasn’t to enter London 
for another two months. After 
resting at Hastings, his army 
captured Dover and then, 
following a pause to recover 
from an outbreak of dysentery, 
took Canterbury. 

When a detachment of 
William’s cavalry found London 
Bridge heavily defended, 
William opted against a full- 
blown assault on the capital. He 
instead embarked ona 
destructive march through 
nearby Surrey and Hampshire. 
Burning and pillaging towns 
as they went, his troops 
captured the royal treasure at 
Winchester. By mid-November, 


William’s troops had crossed 
the Thames and were based 
at Wallingford. 

Within England’s ranks, a new 
king was suggested - the young 
Edgar Atheling, a grandson of 
the earlier ruler, King Edmund Il. 
Edgar was proclaimed the 
monarch, but without the 
leadership of Harold 
Godwinson’s powerful family, 
the English resistance rapidly 
began to crumble. Prominent 
nobles and powerful clergymen 
deserted Edgar, fleeing the 
capital. Come mid-December 
the remaining English leaders 
in London submitted to William 
at Berkhamsted. 


On Christmas Day 1066, 
William was crowned King of 
England in Westminster Abbey. 
Mistaking shouts of acclamation 
for a burgeoning riot, his 
soldiers set fire to the 
surrounding buildings. The 
service was concluded amidst 
clouds of smoke, the new King 
shaking like a leaf. 

It was to take another five 
years of brutal campaigning, 
especially in the north, before 
William was able to establish 
control over all of England. 
However, their defeat at 
Hastings had cost the English 
their best chance of stopping 
the invasion in its tracks. 


i ee. forces, and engage 
in brutal, hand-to- 


UPHILL BATTLE 


The battle takes place on Senlac Hill - with the 
English holding the best position at the top. 
Maintaining a closed-shield formation, they create 

an almost-impenetrable armoured ‘wall’. Though 

the Normans have to attack uphill, they do have 

a few advantages — possibly greater numbers and 
certainly more tactical options, with the ability to mix 
harassing archery with all-out attack. 


CAVALRY 
The equivalent of 
modern-day tanks, 
their function is to 
smash through 
enemy lines. 





GET HOOKED! ( 


Find out more about the 
battle and its legacy 


VISIT THE BATTLEFIELD 
Battle Abbey was built on 

the site of the conflict, on the 
order of William the Conqueror. 
Along with the surviving 

parts of the battlefield and 

the accompanying museum, 
you can also explore the 
atmospheric abbey remains, 
which are now in the care of 
English Heritage. 
www.english-heritage.org.uk 
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CHURCHILL’S 
GREAT 
ESCAPE 





A reporter with the British army in the Colony of Natal 
~ (today part of South Africa), Winston Churchill (far right) 
_ was captured as a prisoner of war in November 1899 ia 
-_ while covering the Boer Wars. 
Although not an officer, Churchill’s landed background 
made him a valuable prize to the Boers. However, within 
a matter of weeks of his imprisonment at the POW camp, 
the future Prime Minister had escaped, making his way to 
Mozambique. His story soon spread, and he was treated 
as a conquering hero on his arrival in Durban. 
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TRAINED TO KILL 


Archery practice was 
required by law in 
England as early as the 
13th century. As such, the 
Osteo lst] Al tel AOL@) OSA. =1 45) 
aIrelaINansi-<iiicxemclarem (111-16 
but also cheap. 
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BAND OF BROTHERS 
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the action at a re-enactment . 
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of the Battle of Agincourt ~~ : \ oy ay | s $: ar 4 
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AGINCOURT 


On 25 October 1415, around 7,000 English troops won a momentous 
victory on French soil. In the 600 years since, the events of the day have 
all-but become legend. Read on to discover what really happened... 





i ENGLAND V FRANCE 


Fighting gets underway “yarn 
in this 15th-century 3, hol 
manuscript illumination 

RIGHT: The battle plan 

drawn up by the French, 


which is now kept at the 
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rossing a muddy field in Picardy, 
an elderly, white-haired man in 
plate armour rode in front of a 
small English army. He bellowed 
an order and hurled his baton 
into the air as a signal. The man 
was Sir Thomas Erpingham, it was the morning 
of St Crispin’s Day 1415, and the place was 
Agincourt. One of the most famous battles in 
history was about to begin. 

The English were not in the best shape to 
fight that grey day in late October. A little over 
a fortnight earlier, they had set off from the 
Normandy town of Harfleur, which they had 
just captured from the French, to march to the 
English base at Calais. But now their way was 
blocked by a much larger French army, which 
had shadowed them all the way. The English 
were tired, hungry and many were suffering 
from dysentery - a deadly disease that had 
already claimed thousands of their comrades. 


RISKY MANOEUVRE 


In fact, the gruelling march had not been strictly 
necessary. The English could have travelled 
by boat and, when the English leader King 
Henry V announced his intention to march, his 
councillors tried to dissuade him from the risky 
manoeuvre. But Henry had made up his mind. 
He had invaded France in support of his claim 
to the French throne and he wanted to make a 
point. By marching through France, he would 
demonstrate that he was a force to be reckoned 
with, and that his claim had to be taken 
seriously. Now he’d have to prove it. 

Henry drew up his small army, perhaps 
7,000 men in all, where the Calais road passed 
through fields that were hemmed in on both 
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mISIMIMVASES).<aIclUlsincre| 
troops had marched 


sides by thick woodland. 
Rain had been pouring down 
for several days, turning the 
newly-ploughed fields into 
seas of mud. 

Henry’s men-at-arms were drawn up in 
three ‘battles’ or divisions, with the Duke of 
York in command on the right, Lord de Camoys 
on the left and the King himself in the centre. 
The archers were probably mostly deployed on 
the wings, with some stationed between the 
divisions of men-at-arms. Each archer carried a 
sharp wooden stake, which he hammered into 
the ground in front of him as a barrier against 
cavalry. With the army’s flanks protected by the 
thick woods, it was strong a defensive position. 

As they waited for the enemy to make their 
move, his soldiers carried out their customary 
pre-battle ritual, making the sign of the cross 
on the ground and taking a small piece of earth 


260 miles in 17 days to 
darclolaly-Ne]laeelelaumelamelalny, 
Ye] si met )\\s-sam Kelele Meclal@laice 





within bowshot range of them. 

When Erpingham shouted his order 
(probably “now strike”) and threw his baton, 
the archers pulled up their stakes, the men- 
at-arms raised their banners and the whole 
English army picked its way through the mud 
towards the enemy. When they got to within 
about 200 metres of the French they stopped, 
the archers replanted their stakes and started 
shooting volleys of arrows into the tightly- 
packed enemy ranks. The plan worked perfectly. 
Under the pressure of fire, the French - who 
were deployed in three divisions, one behind 
the other - moved forward to attack. 


THE HOME TEAM 
The French had given the battle some thought, 


and devised a battle plan, which still survives 


“WHEN THE FRENCH SHOWED 





HAD TO TAKE ACTION.” 


in their mouths. But 1,000 metres away, the 
large French army showed no sign of moving. 
Henry realised he had to take action. Retreat 
to Harfleur wasn’t an option but, if he stayed 
where he was, his enemies would just get 
stronger as more troops arrived, while his own 
army would weaken as hunger and disease 
took their toll. In order to goad the French 

into attack, the decision was taken to march 


in the British Library. Put simply, the idea was 
to dismount most of their men-at-arms and 
knights, and support them with missile fire 
from archers and crossbowmen on the flanks 
and to the front. Some of the men-at-arms 
would remain mounted and, while the body 
of the army attacked on foot, they would ride 
round to attack the English archers on the 
flanks. It was sound enough, in theory. 
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GOD FOR HARRY, ENGLAND, 
AND SAINT GEORGE! 
Mark Rylance (Wo/f Hall) takes the 
lead in Henry V, at Shakespeare’s 

(Cj fo) ol- Wm Bal=t-140-¥m me)alele)a| 
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BARD’S EYE VIEW 


William Shakespeare’s Henry V 


Written in 1599 at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, Henry V Is, 
arguably, Shakespeare’s most patriotic play. His chief sources 
NiV.o1 gous ©) £0) X=] ©) hans al=mel a] £0) allel (=1oe) mt NU Lo le) am alisine)ar-lalal-laalqve, 
Raloh Holinshed, together with an anonymous Elizabethan 
play called The Famous Victories of Henry V. 

The Bard’s Henry is very much the model king: firm, 
Xo] 0) gs le 1=1e] Use lals) ©) diate melare ma lal alicmy cele) | ale ie) ml mal alerctsss 
(rh alsyalal=m >more) nal ©)(=1K=)h’ ann coad jel (010 |oms1er>) al=) Bm celeat-) alaconm lal alls 
St Crispin’s Day speech, Henry is the personification of 
England’s view of itself - the small island that battles 
(Ko]U) a= le K=Xe] UI NVars lore) Alsi meciax>) a allele | hValiaal elescs1] o)(melelelsy 
Shakespeare’s Henry is also ruthless, not least in his threat to 
slaughter everyone in Harfleur if the town doesn’t surrender, 
although Elizabethans would have been far less shocked by 
id alicia ato] aitoln aalele(=)aam-lUlel(=)a(ex-m Glial bo Wy soem al-m al aleliiiamarclom-diitsve 
Wis) ave) als mn als\ An kelel ave melamncsisalliam cits] alommol@l@maal=lammcelaalslamlale 
olalitelaslameneme alsir-] ©) ©)¢e)\/-] Me)mid a= @1U[-1-1a lm a>) ac1>) 1D F 

The Battle of Agincourt is the centrepiece of the whole 
play. The Treaty of Troyes and Henry’s marriage to Catherine 
of Valois are seen as the direct result of the battle and it’s as 
mn daiem atolae mers inal eysikelallaleme) aremciisve [sm cl Ais] Ke) i mls al AVAcmsi-rere) alee 
decisive invasion of France never took place. Shakespeare 
pokes fun at the arrogant, overconfident French and vastly 
exaggerates both the size of their army and the losses they 
SIU) NKSyas\om [al ualrcm erolae (=m A(oto/ahuallicmmalcmanliallaalisicscme alow aaareliisial 
casualties, putting them at just 29 dead of which only four 
were “of name”. Henry’s famous archers don’t feature in the 
play at all and neither do their weapons. Swords, cudgels, 
fo Felolel=\ acm Ol] .<atoirs | ALO M=)1.2) O16 alcirol | ne [symm aalsvalacelalcvonm ele lana ala 
Ke} ate] exe) aise ale i aarslasmcem el-mrele laren 


T H R E = Ki E x ~e The Elizabethan play on the screen... 


Tom Hiddleston (2012) 


Hiddleston gives us an introspective Henry, 
racked with self-doubt. The TV format 


Laurence Olivier (1944) Kenneth Branagh (1989) 


Branagh’s Henry is blunt, tough and 
energetic, with an ability to inspire the men 


miliaatsxe mel OldlalemAce)aremvAlco] aul ir-ler- mul aalomalqla 
the exploits of the Few in the Battle of 


Britain were fresh in the mind, and released 
at the time of the D-Day landings, Olivier’s 
le) gexe|U(eiu[e)am\\\s-1m alas) ale (=1e muon oleces-im pale) ec) i= 
on the Home Front. It’s unashamedly 
exola dle larom\\ saa mca lalallatem er-lad (=mclet=) al=sowre) ale, 

a memorable score by William Walton. 


| PROPAGAN DA 


@)invilslaunatelelsmualicmnlieamela 

Winston Churchill’s request. 

A lot of historical accuracy 

was sacrificed in the making 

of what some see as a piece 
(o} me) 40) ey-1el-1aleloh 


1a) avAlale mel ale (=)auallaame al=lacecmarel elolaalem-lare 
pageantry in this gritty adaptation, and 

the extensive battle scenes are full of mud, 
blood, tears and sweat. Henry V will always 
be a patriotic play, but Branagh ensures the 
cost of that patriotism is not overlooked. 


allows him to play the role in a way that 
NiVZO10 | (@ I AT=\V,>) al OLo¥s OLO)s3<1] O] (=O) AIM ATs mciRslel= 
lalommasiaalslanealsl am cers|aialemeleiamalicme)astier-lani> 
speech to a packed army, he delivers it in 
an almost conversational manner, to a small 
fo] gole) ome)mne) ile iclesF 
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In practice, the plan was problematic. One of 
the issues was the ground itself. The narrowness 
of the battlefield, thanks to the thick woods on 
each side, meant that there simply wasn’t the 
room to make the planned flanking movements 
against Henry’s archers, who were, in any case, 
protected by the wooden stakes they’d brought. 
Furthermore, they had no clear commander-in- 
chief, so there was little discipline. Eager nobles 
and knights barged past the French archers 
and crossbowmen to reach the action. Indeed, 
eventually there were so many noblemen in the 
front line that, it’s said, their banners flapped in 
everyone’s faces and had to be furled and taken 
to the rear. 


ARROW STORM 


As the French advanced, those mounted troops 
who were in position rode forward to attack, 
but the result was a fiasco. Met by a hail of 
arrows, the horsemen were slowed down by the 
boggy ground before being totally halted by the 
pointed stakes the archers had planted. While a 
good piece of armour would Keep out an arrow 
shot (unless fired from the closest range), with 
thousands of missiles falling every minute, 
some of them were bound to find a weak spot - 
whether an unprotected part of the body or the 
eye slit of a visor. 

The horses suffered particularly badly. Some 
keeled over, tumbling their riders into the 
quagmire while others, maddened by wounds, 
galloped wildly across the battlefield. Soon, 
the French mounted troops were streaming 
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MARCH TO AGINCOURT 


The routes the two armies took before battle 


@) French vanguard and 
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After the battle, it was 
widely believed that God 
arcremels\cleme) iM a(=11) a 
side. Several French 
soldiers even claimed 

to have seen St George 


rearguard 


0 1km ay MH English men-at-arms appear on the field, 
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PLAN OF ATTACK 


Each side’s starting positions 








back in confusion — straight into 
the first division of dismounted men, 
which was now closing in on the English 
line. Struggling through the mud, which had 
been further churned up by the hooves of their 
comrades’ horses they, too, came under fire 
from the English archers on the flanks, causing 
them to bunch up as they advanced. Matters 
were made worse by the fact that, as they 
approached the English, the area between the 
two woods narrowed, further compressing their 
ranks. By the time they reached the English 
lines they were exhausted, disorganised and 
so crowded that some were unable to wield 
their weapons properly. Even so, through sheer 
weight of numbers, they temporarily pushed 
the English back. 
The Duke of York was killed - either from a 
wound to the head or from “heat and pressing” 
/ as one account put it. Henry came under attack, 




































ACTIONS AND WORDS 
MAPA a Eelale ta xetaat-lalemexedinley-]s 
lo} c=¥-].¢melenme)sMmaal-Mal-l(e Mm Zali(=) 
English arrows continue to fly 
LEFT: Henry’s troops pray in 
thanks after their victory 


receiving a blow that dented his 

helmet and struck off part of the 

coronet he was wearing. Some 

accounts say he saved the life of 

the wounded Duke of Gloucester, 
straddling his prostrate body and fighting off his 
attackers. Somehow the invaders’ line held. 

By now, the English archers had loosed all 
their arrows and they joined in the hand-to- 
hand fighting, many using the mallets they’d 
used to drive in their stakes as weapons. As they 
battered the armour of their French enemies, 
who were hampered by the crush, the second 
French division tried to enter the fray. Anyone 
who lost his footing had little chance of getting 
up again and soon the bodies were piling up, 
some dead, some wounded, some simply unable 
to move. One of these was the Duke of Orléans, 
who was pulled from under a pile of bodies, 
recognised as someone worth saving and sent 
as a prisoner to the rear of the English line. 

Shattered and, with their chance of retreat 
cut off by the mass of men behind them, more 
and more French nobles, knights and men-at- 
arms in the front ranks tried to surrender to 
the English. Not all were successful. The Duke 


SRarsuciellacme)me)iclusme)aaslelela 
were stiflingly hot - so 
anlereiamstomual-laxe)alsm ale) lisia 
alle] alam aXe Ns] 4@ fm DIU Come) 
York may have 


of Alencon, the man credited by some with 
denting the King’s helmet, tried to surrender to 
Henry himself, only to be cut down by one of 
the King’s bodyguards. 


TACTICAL MASSACRE 

Within two hours of the start of the battle it was 
clear that the English had won, and the French 
began streaming back in retreat. However, the 
third division of the French army remained 
uncommitted. Concerned that it might still 

join the battle and alarmed by reports that his 
baggage train had come under attack, Henry 
gave his infamous order that the substantial 
number of French prisoners who were being 
kept behind his lines should be put to the sword 
(see The Kill Command, left). 

Only the richest and most valuable were 
spared, for ransom purposes. Among the 
victims was the Duke of Brabant, a Burgundian 
who had arrived late to the battlefield. Keen 
to join the action, he had hastily dressed in 
borrowed armour and an improvised surcoat 
made from a trumpeter’s flag. When the order 
to kill the prisoners was issued, his throat was 
cut by the English, who were unable to 


ARCHER’S SALUTE 
This re-enactor has 
the right attitude, even 
if his signal is not 
totally accurate 


FLICKING 


‘THE VS 


The archer’s rude 
gesture of choice? 


It’s often claimed that the ‘V’ sign 

eo} drei atsiksxe mam aal=m mie lalel acre mm 4-t-] AcMAA\ olf 
when English archers, believing that 
the French cut off the fingers of any 
OXONVAaal=)aMn a Al=\/aners] O1NU] aa=\e MEOLUILOMNZclelel = 
two digits at their enemies to show that 
they were ready and able to shoot. It’s 
a great story but, unfortunately, there’s 
not a scrap of evidence to support it. 
mtcW\Al ale msts Icom alc) em ualsla-Mom alomel-vanvalare| 
that English soldiers were well-known 
for their bad language, and the French 
o[U] e) erste mu alsyanmm Clolelet-laalcmr-lans)andalomey-)a0 
1 aL oN" <=) Oli aloo] diate muarclaamelaus) a 
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CRUSHING DEFEAT 

Many French troops were 

suffocated as those behin 
to get at the English 


trampled them 
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WHY WAS 
p\cil, lege] U) aa 
IMPORTANT? 


Henry’s triumph 
commanded great respect 


< ascertain his high status and ransom value from 
his appearance. 

The slaughter was halted when it was clear 
that the French third division would not join the 
fight. Many hundreds had been killed, perhaps 
more, but as many as 1,500 prisoners survived 
to be taken to Calais. Many were ransomed 
there, others were sent to England. Among 
these was the Duke of Orleans, the Armagnac 
leader who had been pulled from a pile of 
bodies. He was well treated in England but, as 
he was the head of the Armagnacs and in the 
line of succession to the French throne, the 
English refused to ransom him. He spent the 
next 24 years in England, consoling himself by 
writing poetry. 


VICTORY MARCH 


All that remained was to count the dead and 
ransack the French camp. English losses had 
been relatively light. It is not known how many 
ordinary soldiers died, but the Duke of York 

and the young Earl of Suffolk were the only 
casualties “of name” as Shakespeare put it. 
French losses were disastrous. As many as 6,000 
may have died, including three dukes and 
eight counts, while many nobles had 
been taken prisoner. Henry V could 
resume his journey to Calais now 
the desperate march had turned 

into a triumphant procession. 






























LAST TO FALL 
When the Siege 
4 _ Of Rouen ended, 
it marked Henry’s 
Norman conquest 


Ne || alee le] dare) om aalcle (sma alomerolelaluavaantela> 
willing, for the time being at least, to pay 
for further campaigns against the French. 
aM alism olsvers|aalsm er-laureleliclananlanlelelanslal 
when, after he tried and failed to build 
olamalisms(erke) avanualaelele] amelle)lo)aat-len/ Au ml>)al avs 
decided conquest was the answer. In 
1417, Henry was able to mount a full-scale 
TaNyé> like) a ke) im \ Lo) dant-larenh’ars]alemm\sallicm arom ial 
always be remembered for his victory at 
/NoTialexo) 0) aun ian coloms al icmers) an} ey-i(elamuatsiameloicis 
demonstrates his abilities as a warrior 
king. He made extensive use of ships to 
eo) ge) k=\oummn el go] als) ole) a mrs] ale mc1U] ©) ©) Na alicmant=lanmarele 
(ola hvarslel cesssoand atom @l ars lalalcym oleae) on alsmaN.>) a> 
of Normandy as well. He had also built up 
a powerful train of siege artillery, which 
he used to batter the towns of Normandy 
Tanmemciel e)aalisisirelammAaalcvamncelel-lamclelaa-lale(=1ac1e 
in January 1419, Henry was undisputed 
laatcksiu=) axe)mdalsmactel(olar 


Kamaalilinsl aVanes)aanicee-\Xellalevele|amr-lelall=\\ic1e 
very little. No territories were gained and, 
despite victory, Henry was no nearer to 
i aloo] €O)V\V AO) ml >] (Co ¥en = 10) em OO) Tuer] I Nato] ale. 
psychologically it was another matter. 
mtclOM mizlalAvacele)alsm arelaalsmolnes) aim (clanlcela 
lalismets]an) exsIe]amyZelel cel e)ge) ey-] 0) h’al ato h,-mm Olai=1 0) 
To) aalsidaliale melmrlam=>.4el-)alihVicmelalderelliaato) © 
But Agincourt changed everything. By 
defeating the might of France in battle, 
mic lal AVaKatol aalare malalelaaalelelcm elastin lelsmKele 
laliaatsiciimes] elem ke) amu ali Mra) aler-ioi0 dio] ameh saree 
Nallaelaatslsiiale | Nyame lalinsxe i=l aleltclalomcroni annals 
WA Le KO) AVA ISIK=\VA[0 (2) aX O) i GLole bcr-] ©) ©) ¢0)\/-1 NO) I 
the relatively new Lancastrian regime, 
while foreign courts now saw Henry as a 
force to be reckoned with. Sigismund, 
: the Holy Roman Emperor, signed a 
| » § treaty with England, in which he 
acknowledged Henry’s claim to 
the throne of France. 
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GET HOOKED 


Keep your Agincourt journey going - there’s much more to see, read and watch 


LOCATIONS BOOKS ON SCREEN 


ym itelelg-me)m-lam-]ceinl-) an iit-1 0.6 
the site of the battle 134 5 


AGINCOIRT 





AGINCOURT 
There’s no substitute for walking the ground where 
the action took place. Agincourt (Azincourt in 
French) is an hour’s drive from Calais and there’s a 
visitor centre on site. www.azincourt-medieval.fr 


ALSO VISIT 
Portchester Castle, Hampshire wwwenglish-heritage.org.uk 
The Sinews of War: Arms and Armour from the Age of 
Agincourt, Wallace Collection, London wwwwallacecollection.org 


ANSE CURRY 





ALSO READ 
Azincourt (2008) a historical novel by Bernard Cornwell a 
Conquest: the English Kingdom of France 1417-1450 = =< i. 
(2010) by Juliet Barker 
Armour of the English Knight 1400-1450 (2015) by Jobias Capwell 


1415 AGINCOURT: 

A NEW HISTORY (2015) 

by Anne Curry 

This updated re-release of Curry’s 
classic account of the battle names 
each of the English soldiers that fought. 


AGINCOURT600 
Check out the 


for information and 
articles about the 


Agincourt600 website 


battle, as well as places 


to visit and Agincourt- 


related events: www. 


THE LONGBOW (2013) agincourt600.com 


by Mike Loades 

Find out all you need to know 
about Henry V’s lethal weapon of 
mass destruction, with Loades’ 
informative, illustrated guide. 
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1916 
THE 
TO} it 5 


World War | troops wait in their trenches 
for the advance on Beaumont Hamel, a 
VALI Ele f=m keler-hq-Yo Mm (Uli meol-JallavemCl-Vanit-lomilil--e 
On this, the first morning of the Battle 
of the Somme, the 29th Division of the 
British army prepares to attack the German 
defences, having arrived at the Western 
Front just a few months earlier from the 
roCoXeyant-xemCr-li1l eke) | mer-lanl ey-ile lar 

WM at-Wileimet-\\aeo)miat-BoLolanlii- mem (-ve(-varet-lavs 
Ko) mM e= Vaal alate Meotsk1er-] i 4(-s-m Ba(==t-] 49 (Me) mi dal) 
Somme saw some of the fiercest fighting in 
alUlnatslamaleixela’AMuuidemen(-) melal-Manliiive)amerskiere] la (=s 
between 1 July and 18 November 1916. 
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History Revealed is an action-packed, image-rich magazine with zero 
stuffiness. Each issue takes a close look at one of history’s biggest 
stories, such as the Tudors or Ancient Egypt, to give you a great 
understanding of the time. And the amazing tales just keep coming, with 
features on the globally famous, the adventures of explorers and the 
blood spilt on well-known battlefields, olus much more, in every edition. 
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BANNOCKBURN, 
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A pivotal victory in the Scottish 


fight for independence from 
English rule, the Battle of 
Bannockburn was a classic 
case of wit over superior 
numbers and weaponry... 


obert the Bruce had 
carefully chosen 
the ground on 
which he would 
fight King Edward 
II’s English troops. 
He had drawn up his forces where 
the Stirling road passed through 
the woodland of the New Park, 
because he knew the English 
cavalry would find it difficult to 
operate effectively in such terrain. 
The Scots further strengthened 
their position by scattering pointed 
caltrops and digging small pits 
filled with sharpened stakes 

in front of their lines. On the 
afternoon of Sunday 23 June, the 
English vanguard, jointly led by the 
Earls of Gloucester and Hereford 
after a dispute over who should 
have precedence, crossed Bannock 
Burn and tried to force their way 
through the New Park to Stirling. 
They charged the Scottish lines, 
probably after seeing Hereford’s 
nephew Henry de Bohun slain 

in single combat by Robert the 
Bruce, but were unable to break 
through. Gloucester was unhorsed 
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and the English were forced to 
retreat. Meanwhile a detachment 
of English cavalry under Sir Robert 
Clifford and Henry de Beaumont 
attempted to reach Stirling Castle 
by skirting the high ground to 


BATTLE CONTEXT 


Date 
23-24 June 1314 


Location 
Two miles south of Stirling, 
Scotland 


Terrain 

Parkland, woodland and some 
marshy areas bordered by 
streams 


Forces 

English About 2,000 cavalry 
and 13,000 infantry 

Scots About 6,000 spearmen 
and 500 light cavalry 


Outcome 

Decisive Scottish victory and 
the expulsion of the English 
from Scotland 
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< the east of the New Park, only to be 
intercepted by a schiltron (tightly 
packed formation) of spearmen 
under the Earl of Moray, and driven 
off with heavy losses. Some headed 
for Stirling Castle, the rest returned 
to the main English army, which by 
now had also crossed the Bannock 
Burn and moved onto the Carse of 
Stirling - marshland to the east of 
the New Park - where it camped 
for the night. 


STRIKE TWO 


The following morning, the English 
were astonished to see three 
Scottish schiltrons advancing. 
Gloucester led the English 
vanguard in a charge against 
Edward Bruce’s spearmen, only 
to be unhorsed again and, this 
time, killed. 

The charge was a bloody failure, 
the English cavalry fell back 
in confusion and the Scottish 
spearmen, who had learned to 
advance without losing formation, 
closed in on the disorganised 
English line. For once, 
the English archers 
seem to have had 
little impact. One | 
source suggests they | Teese 
were dispersed by | 
the Scottish cavalry ’ Sane 
under Sir William Voy eee 


Keith before they q ey aera 


could do seriousdamage 
to the Scots, though it’s = 
just as likely they were jammed 

in behind the English cavalry and 
unable to shoot effectively. 

The Scottish schiltrons continued 
to advance, thrusting with their 
deadly spears. They pushed the 
English cavalry back onto their 
own infantry, who were unable 
to deploy because of the woods, 
streams and bogs to their flanks 
and the mass of horsemen to their 
front. Eventually the English line 
collapsed and the defeated English 
ran. Abandoning his baggage, 
Edward II fled with his bodyguard, 
eventually reaching Dunbar where 
he took a boat for England. With 
the English border 90 miles away, 
many of his troops were not so 
fortunate. Some headed for Stirling 
Castle only to be denied access and 
taken prisoner, many drowned as 
they tried to cross the Forth, others 
headed south, but were killed 
either by pursuing Scottish soldiers 
or by a vengeful local populace. © 
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BANNOCKBURN, 












WHO 
FOUGHT? 


Motivation, training and 
numbers differed greatly 
between the armies 
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| THE BRUCE 

















Edward II had greater resources and a larger population to draw on 
than Bruce. He was therefore able to assemble a considerably larger 
force including a substantial contingent of mounted knights. These 
could be devastating when working closely with archers. However, 
Edward’s army lacked cohesion, was beset by rivalries among its 
commanders, and many of its infantry were reluctant levies. 

Bruce’s army may have been smaller than the English force, but 
the soearmen who made up the bulk of it were well-trained and 
well-led. Furthermore, as they were defending their country against 
a foreign invader, they had a much greater motivation to fight. 


EDWARD Il 


COIF 


Coifs were chain mail 
hoods, worn over padded 


arming caps to protect the 
head against bladed 
weapons and blows. 





SWORD 


Blades such as this were 
high-status weapons and 
would only have been 
carried by knights and 
men-at-arms. 


PLATE ARMOUR 
Whilst most armour still 
consisted of chain mail, 
those who could afford it 


began to protect their 
limbs with steel. 


SURCOAT 


This garment protected 
metal armour from direct 
sunlight, and was 
emblazoned with the 
heraldic arms of the wearer. 



























































READY OR NOT ZENG Z 
Bruce prepares his : 
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Robert Burns’ patriotic song, 
KY ogo} <M 7 a [| OL MAOIES 
Who Have, is written as if it 
ViVZo Sn AISIEST @LsIs1@1@IN@I=)INV.c1 410m ONY, 
Bruce before battle. Though 
the lyrics are Burns’s own, the 
Uae = tale erie Were = Is 
traditional song supposedly 
played by Bruce’s army. 






THE ROAD TO BANNOCKBURN 


With the Scot King Robert the Bruce forced into hiding, guerrilla warfare 
was the order of the day until a weaker leader took the English throne 


Nuts) arelolalam sts ile) Mm scls 
overthrown from the Scottish 
throne in 1296, resistance to 
the English King, Edward l, 
was driven by two knights 

- William Wallace and Andrew 
Moray. In 1297, they defeated 
re] ameNV.a) cece) ali(ei-lalam i aleliiciams]aaany, 
at Stirling, prompting Edward 
inom acia0 | aam-lalemianc-lersmiisanelal 
even larger force. 

a Bal=mxe)i con dlatemelel harem (sid are) 
oxo) anl o)iar=14e)amelmrs) aeial-lacm-) are, 
cavalry destroyed Wallace’s 
army at Falkirk, and over the 
next six years Edward crushed 
nearly all Scottish resistance. 
In 1505, Wallace was captured 
and sent to London where he 
was brutally executed. 


Edward was soon faced with 
Fo ale\VVanel ale] i(syarersmlamualsmciate) elo) 
Robert the Bruce, who had 
lanlelaet=asve i alicmel allsym dhs>] ke) ana ala 
Scottish throne, John Comyn, 
lamsealelceiamlam&i@lom-lalomarcle 
himself crowned King. Edward 
immediately ordered yet 
=] alolu als) aulan’scisile)amrelalomlamelelalsmalis 
advance guard defeated Bruce 


at Methven in Perth and Kinross. 


The Scottish King went into 
hiding while Edward mercilessly 
lalelaiusxe melo)iamalicmrclaalinarclare. 

10] ©) ele) aK=)acmmers] ©)40] di ale m aliSm VAI Key 
(ofe1U le] alnslans ale mcisin=) acme) aalelare) 
others. Over the next few years 
SI AUlesmrelele| slur MelUl-laaliio msl a 
fakelanatslihars\celleliatemer-ladismolare, 
(o(=1s1 0 geval ale me) axera) Lae alalemual= 





sXe) ro] aXe ale} iisiamcid celarelare)(eicmia 
Scotland one by one. 

Edward II, who succeeded his 
father in 1307, allowed Bruce to 
seize the initiative and, by 1314 
oval Vana om ante] (0) ike) au gessis{o1s 
aalaatellatcxe mia =t are) sam atslarerss 
SII Adel @rclalemela lalate mm st=si(sxel-1e, 
by the Scots, the Stirling 
garrison agreed to surrender if 
SMAalIe\Al Alem kelaesmel (em alelmr-laanyi> 
by 24 June 1314. To prevent 
this, Edward || assembled an 
army of about 15,000 men at 
BYoTaVNALel ars] ale mm pats aelalsve malelauaMne 
aalike\ Vowel al allele ma @)a Wace lel arom ala 
encountered Robert the 
Bruce’s small but well-trained 
Scottish army about two miles 
XolUluame)mclelalialem@reloid (os 











THE MAIN 
PLAYERS 


SCOTTISH 


ROBERT 
THE BRUCE 


y-Naatela=iomn\\\-] a are) 4 
flare ms) ame] elie 
oxo}aalaatslarelsle 
lalomatclemsi-1p4cre| 
the Scottish 
throne in 1306, 
1ameyamaalelael-valate 
his rival to the 
eigen neelelalam@xe)aansanmial 
Greyfriars Church, Dumfries. 


EDWARD BRUCE 


Robert’s younger brother, Edward 
exo)aalaatslarelsve me) al-me) me alomdalast>) 
divisions of the Scottish army. He 
was killed in 1518 after invading 
aeitolarem alos e)iemmom nats) .<omaliaatsi>iii 
alalemualslacy 


THOMAS RANDOLPH 
EARL OF MORAY 


(CXo}aalant-lalel>)axe)mr-) areola al>)areymual= 
Scottish divisions. In March 1314, 
lalsmers] ©) a0 laste Mate |ialelel ae) am@rciid(-mlalre| 
fofclalaremalcolaiadiaalswelatclol eam (>) 
became Regent of Scotland after 
Bruce’s death in 1329. 


ENGLISH 
EDWARD Il 


Edward was 

fex=vastelareli Na Ol Ko NAe 

but he was no 

general, and was 
fante)asmialkclaswiasve mia 
lolareluliuelasmuatclal 

warfare. He was 
eventually overthrown in 
KV ar- late manlelael=)a-1er 





GILBERT DE CLARE 
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CI ROLEe Saas 


bole late nm areialr-lare! 
impetuous, he was, ® 
ireyiavemexe)anlaat-late iva Hey 
o) md aloe at aleliicia 
Wie] ale | Ul] come) ale maals) a 
lalkejareysiter eolal diate 
English casualty 

at Bannockburn. 
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HUMPHREY 
DE BOHUN 
EARL OF HEREFORD 


Wro}iaiaexe)aalaat-|ale(-)axe)m salou mi aleliicial 
vanguard, de Bohun was captured 
at Bannockburn. In 1322, he was 
ali tse mrclane alomstolaak-me) i 
sXolgelelelalelarelelswr-laus) aule)ialiale, 
Thomas of Lancaster’s rebellion 
against Edward Il. 








BANNOCKBURN, 
1314 




















WEAPONRY AND ARMOUR 


The soldiers who fought at axes and maces. At the other 
Bannockburn wore a variety of end were foot soldiers, often 
protective equipment and archers, who wore little or no 


carried a multitude of weapons. armour. In between were 
At one end of the scale were the _infantrymen, many equipped 


mounted knights, chiefly with spears and sometimes 
English, clad in mail and wearing iron helmets and 
equipped with lances, swords, padded jackets for protection. 


te, ee ; —— .* ae, Pee: q 
Shee hy ere Sate So | KNIGHTS’ SHIELDS 
es ea, | 4a Painted with the heraldic 
LAY: 2 Pe <. devices of the bearers, 
Sat shields offered crucial 
| protection against blows. 
These show the arms of the 
Kings of Scotland Cleft) and 
| England Cright). 
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Mounted knights carried 
small one-handed 

| versions, which could 
cleave through flesh and 
bone as well as cause 
damaging dents In 
helmets and plate armour. 
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SPEAR 
Up to 3 metres long 
with a pointed tron 
head, soears were the 
standard weapons of 
the massed schiltrons 
of Scottish infantry. 


































In combat, these were 
oredominantly used for 
cutting and hacking. 
Some were large 
enough to be gripped 
with both hands. 























GREAT HELM 


Worn by mounted 
knights and made 
of iron, it offered 
excellent all-round 
orotection but 
severely limited 
the wearer’s field 
Of vision. 





AKHETON 


A quilted jacket or coat 
sometimes worn as 
oadding under armour but 
often worn on its own to 
orovide protection against 
blades and arrows. 
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HERO’S HOME 
Bruce’s statue looks on 
over Stirling, outside the 


BRUCE’S LEGACY 





Although Scottish independence was a long time coming after Bruce’s 
glory at Bannockburn, he was eventually recognised as King of Scotland 


Bruce’s victory at Bannockburn 
secured his grip on the Scottish 
throne, expelled the English 
from Scotland and seriously 
undermined Edward II’s 
authority in England. But a 
bitter and lengthy struggle for 
independence still lay ahead. 

In a bid to force Edward to 
accept Scotland’s status as a 
separate nation, Bruce began 
sending raids into England. 
Over the next few years, the 
Scots laid waste to Tynedale, 
burned Hartlepool, sacked 
Durham and, in 1318, his army 





captured the crucial border 
town of Berwick. English 
attempts to take back Berwick 
in 1519 were abandoned after 
Scottish raiders penetrated 
deep into England and defeated 
a scratch English force at Myton, 
in North Yorkshire. 

Two years later, Edward II was 
nearly captured when an English 
army, returning from another 
unsuccessful invasion of 
Scotland, was surprised and 
routed at Byland near Helmsley. 

In 1320, Bruce appealed to the 
Pope for support, notably 


/Nidslanalisme(stoluannce)elslamndal> 
Bruce’s elale. 
taken on Crusade, as was his 
request. It was later reburied at 
Mali delsicwy-Velelo\ Amn alelelelamual> 
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|GET HOOKE 


§ VISIT THE BATTLEFIELD | 


™ A brand new, state-of-the-art 


} Opportunity to take command 
8 of one of the armies ina 


through the Declaration of 
Arbroath, a document that 
famously asserted Scottish 
independence. In 1324, he finally 
gained papal recognition as 
King of Scotland. 

In 1527, Edward II was 
deposed by his Queen, Isabella 
of France, and replaced by his 
14-year-old son. In the following 
year, Isabella and her lover 
Roger Mortimer officially 
recognised Bruce’s kingship 
and Scotland’s independence 
- in exchange for a payment of 
some £20,000. 
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visitor centre was opened 

for the 7OOth anniversary of 
the battle in 2014. Interactive 
3D displays culminate with the 


computer-generated wargame. | 
battleofbannockburn.com. 
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SNAPSHOTS 


























1918 















British troops enjoy a jaunt on a Mark IV tank 
during World War I. The most produced British 
tank of the war, the Mark IV was unveiled in 1917, 
and was a great improvement on the Mark I, the 
first British tank, which was introduced at the 
Battle of the Somme in 1916. 

Very few Mark IV tanks have survived to this 
day, but one working model is on display at the 
Tank Museum at Bovington, Dorset. 
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FAMILIES AT WAR 
Knights in armour and men-at-arms 
icoletel ai mxe) am ele) (=) au lame- Meco) niil(ea maar]! 
‘e@ eventually saw the last of the 
Plantagenet kings, Richard III (left) and 
the first of the Tudors, Henry VII (right) 
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ork versus Lancaster, white rose 
WVieesss red, Plantagenet versus Tudor 

- the Wars of the Roses continue to 
fascinate us. Seen as one of the bloodiest 
episodes in English history, they’ve inspired 
not only the pen of Shakespeare but also the 
typewriters and word processors of an army 
of historical novelists. It was a period that 
saw the deaths of kings, the extinction of 





WHAT’S THE STORY? 


royal dynasties and the brutal slaughter 
o)aeheleleme)mnsaledeenalemcmaleloyininvaneleimaele 
Wars were much more than a simple fight 
to the death between two royal houses. 

We look at who fought, what happened 
and details some of the ambition, heroism, 
loyalty, treachery, greed and pure self- 
interest that lay behind this dramatic 
jlauleemeymee titan 
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“ RED V WHITE 
i Shakespeare popularised 
the idea that the two 
Houses picked their roses 
in the 15th century, but 
there’s little historical 
basis for the event 


WHAT WERE THE 
WARS OF THE ROSES? 











On close inspection, this complex era reveals itself to be a time of 
duplicity, rivalry and cut-throat ambition 


ROSE OF 
LANCASTER 


The red flower now 
used as an emblem of 
Lancashire was only 
adopted by the 
Lancastrians at the 
very end of the Wars. 



















Ithough they’re popularly seen as 
A: dynastic struggle between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the 
Wars of the Roses were actually three wars, 
largely fought between the descendants 
of King Edward III (reigned 1327-77), each 
with its own causes and ramifications. 


FIRST BLOOD 


The initial conflict was caused by the 

_ inadequacies and poor mental health of 

\ the Lancastrian Henry VI of England, 

and the ambitions of Richard of York, 

great-grandson of Edward III, 
a leading English magnate 
who demanded a top role 
in government. This tense 

situation was exacerbated by 

rivalries among the country’s 

aristocratic families. 

In May 1455, York and the 
noble Neville family attacked the 
royal court at St Albans, killing 
a number of leading Lancastrian 

nobles. Conflict broke out again in 
1459 and, the following July, York 
captured the King at the Battle 
of Northampton and then later 
claimed the throne for himself. 


Eventually, a compromise was agreed, which 
allowed Henry VI to remain King, but with 
York installed as his heir. However, Henry’s 
wife, Margaret of Anjou, refused to accept the 
disinheritance of her son, Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and raised an army to fight for the Lancastrian 
cause. York was defeated and killed at the Battle of 
Wakefield, West Yorkshire, in December. But the 
crushing victory won by York’s son, Edward IV, 
at Towton in March 1461, effectively settled the 
issue in favour of the Yorkists, although occasional 
fighting would continue in the North East for a 
further three years. 


WAR REIGNITES 


The second war was primarily caused by the 
discontent of the mighty nobleman Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick. Warwick ‘the 
Kingmaker’, as he’s often known, had been a 
supporter of Edward IV but, following the King’s 
marriage to Elizabeth Woodville, Warwick saw 
his influence slip away. In 1469, he rebelled, 
briefly taking Edward prisoner. The following 
year, Warwick made an extraordinary alliance 
of convenience with his former foe, Margaret 
of Anjou, forcing Edward IV into exile and 
temporarily restoring Henry VI to the throne. 

In 1471, the exiled Edward returned to England 
and brought his enemies to battle separately, 
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Today, the white rose can 


be seen all over the city 


defeating and killing Warwick at Barnet, now of York, but in the 15th 
in Greater London, and beating Margaret at century, it was the symbol 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, where her son was of the House of York, 


alreial lamua’ 
killed. Edward then had Henry VI quietly done eer nee Bee : 


away with and ruled unchallenged as Edward IV 
until his early death in 1483. He was succeeded 







by his 12-year-old son, Edward V. Tudor in his bid, few supported 
Richard, either. 

MEN OF AMBITION On 22 August 1485, Richard 

The last phase of fighting was triggered by was killed at the Battle of 

Richard III’s seizure of the throne in 1483, Bosworth, and Henry 

and the disappearance of his nephews, 9 seized the throne. 

Edward V and Richard — better Two years later, on 


known as the Princes in the Tower. The age, in months, 16 June, Henry VII defeated 


These actions fatally split the old of Henry VI in 1422, a rebellion by some of 
Yorkist establishment and enabled Lae i" ‘ ie Bel ys Richard III’s former 
Henry Tudor - a largely unknown of England supporters at Stoke, near 
exile — to mount a challenge for Newark. After some 30 years 
the throne. of intermittent conflict, the 

In 1483, many of Edward IV’s former final battle had at last been fought. 
servants rebelled against Richard III. The rising was 


stamped out, but dissatisfaction was rife. Richard 66 i Ra 7 
had alienated many by favouring men in his own _= 


Northern power bloc. Further grants of confiscated A [et] EE. |) EF ARD i | | LL AD 
39 


rebel land and property to his supporters only 


few nobles were prepared to openly support Henry 





MIGHTY 
MATRIARCH 
Margaret of Anjou, | 
Queen to Henry VI, 
and her ladies 


THE UNI < 4 aly 


TA i. 
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Henry VI of 


En 
Dukes of Yo gland meets the 


rk and Somerset 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 


WERE THEY CIVIL WARS? 


While the first war had a regional flavour, with Initially neither Richard of York nor Richard aatcle(smoln elle mano csle)(cle-mallaamesiiaalitcla\/AmiaMmelactele 
Lancastrian forces coming largely from the North of Gloucester seem to have intended to seize (elo) ala cohsiem ROMS) ala] ,¢235) Clave] KoMcm Ole) MU es \co] MOlmalian 

re] alo mu alsmn Cola .disiacmnce)aalmaalswsvelela ame] elem \/i(elt-] ales dats wdalge)alsemm £0) @rsvele le] alam ke mci-1el0] com alicm elessiia(@)Airels as a long-term schemer, Richard III seems to 
these were not wars between rival regions and Protector of the Realm during Henry VI’s insanity have been a totally loyal servant of his brother, 
certainly not between the cities of York and and defeat his rival for power (and the man he Edward IV, while he was alive. Richard’s main 
Ma] alors hsin=) ey Weale)e)(omcmald(-Me)ane)amel|(emalelmsve[0l-]k-mne) blamed for the loss of Normandy to the French), concern, after his sibling’s death, was to wrest 
the area in which he held land. Indeed, it’s worth =the Duke of Somerset. Eventually he realised that the new King Edward V and his brother from 
fate)d late meats] amie) aanleleame)muatsmel)a(elommaal-mename)i the enmity of the Queen meant he could never be the control of his enemies, the Woodvilles. His 
York supported the House of Lancaster. secure while Henry VI was on the throne and he decision to depose the boy came later. 
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#. | WARS OF 
~ | THE ROSES 





POWER STRUGGLE 





HOUSE OF YORK 
© House oF LANCASTER 
The Wars of the Roses were, perhaps, the 
, ee ultimate family drama... 
iy SWITCHED SIDES 


de Veres, remained true to one side throughout, 
but most defected according to circumstances. 
Faction leaders were often related to their 
enemies and, at a time of rapidly 
changing fortunes and alliances, it 
was by no means unknown for the 
children of rival families to marry 
each other In 1472) for example; 
Anne Neville was married off to 
Richard of Gloucester (the future 

Richard III), one of the men who 

had helped defeat and kill her father 
a year earlier. 

It was a dangerous time to be a nobleman - 
battles were often followed by executions of the 
defeated leaders. By the time of the Battle of 
Bosworth (1485), peers of the realm had become 
so wary of action that most stayed at home. 


he leaders of both factions 
5 worshipped the same God, spoke 
the same language and believed 
in the same system of government. 

















The participants fought for power 
not principles: securing their 
positions at court, advancing 
the interests of their 
families, protecting 
their inheritances and 
settling old scores were their 
primary aims. 
If any principle was involved, it was 
whether to stay loyal to an anointed 
king. A few families, like the Lancastrian 


The number of 
leading members of 
the powerful Percy 
family to die violent 

deaths in the 
15th century 





WELL SCHOOLED 


MISIAIAVANVAMAIclOMoN [i dlilem (ste teen 
in the sohere of education, 
n@lU ale alem ake @e)iIs\elsmalare, 
alae asm Oxo) | (=e loi Oran elarelelomcls 
well as co-founding 
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Henry VI 0421-7) 


mol ALAVAN cole all alow anlelalsalcme) (om aal-lal alsmcleleve(s\-1o(-1e Mm alicmrcid ala) ¢ 
Henry V. His adult years were punctuated by periods of 
insanity. He was overthrown by the Yorkists in 1461, 
gviaksims]ks\e Mal t-A@ Pm olUlandal-vamaalelgel-)as\e ml ald alsimKe))\\(-1ane) i 
London after the Lancastrian defeat at Tewkesbury. 


Nb davelece] ams t-m PLU] (-me) mCi (olecet-s-1 x=) au al- mateo 
loyally served his brother Edward IV, on the 
hau=) ae-mre(=t-1d aM al-meoleric-Ye mal -mal-) elat-\ie 
Edward V, and assumed the throne. Unable 
Kom el IN moaleced amie) eo) elolamellldlalemal-m-yilel as 
reign, he was defeated and killed by Henry 
Tudor at Bosworth in 1485. 
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Margaret 
of Anjou 
(1430-82) 


The French wife of 

Henry VI, she ruled 

amalism elt-lexcmelel alate alls 

Talstol ali ava Welsia-laaallalcre 

ViV.o) eats] ames) alow alte muem=> col lUle[=) 

Sd Lel ats] gee) mm (0) -anl co)anelen’.-1aalaal-valareyare, 
fought vigorously to secure the succession 
fo) im al=)anciela ne =XeN\/-] comme lald| malicme(st-luamels 
Tewkesbury in 1471. 


ely 


iaeasie 


(1411-60) 


Richard was a 
fo (=\srer-Jalelel ale alcelulela 
both his parents, of 


i Zs Edward Ill. He was the 
: eS K=terollave ie) e) ele)ar-lalme)i 


royal policy in the 1450s 
Tale meitcliaalsxe mualsmualge)alsy 
himself in 1460. He was killed at 
the Battle of Wakefield that December. 
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IN THE FAMILY the Wars of the Roses family tree | 
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@eialismarcremelam |iicvim-lirlie ‘ 
with John Holland — step- Philippa EDWARD III | 
brother of Richard II, from ofHainault "7397-77 
Wlol-lamolmn <<-\a)mcmalasimnaatelaaiclel-s ( 
Isabella ,,,; Edmund of Langle | 
4 y Blanche , John of Gaunt i 
of Castill LL aunt 4,, Katherine ; 
astille Duke of York of Derby Duke of Lancaster Swynford ‘ 
Joan, the Fair 4,5, Edward, | 
Maid of Kent Prince of Wales Th 
Anne The Black Prince Be <_—* oR 
Neville 
(1456-85) RICHARD II s11 ~=©Anne Mary ,,, HENRYIV ' 
Ane naarnied 11377-1399 of Bohemia deBohun , precy j 
Edward, Prince of fe 
Wales, to cement an l , 
alliance between her I 
father, Warwick ‘the | ; 
Kingmaker’, and Edward’s ' 
mother Margaret of Anjou. After her husband’s . . 
death at Tewkesbury she married Richard of = ties Bnei an ae of Valois ,,, Owen , 
Gloucester (the future Richard III) and was uke of York | rincess of France =, Tudor I 
forge) V/al=em@ lUr=1-)a mol (e)ale;siielsmallaamlaM csiee 5 Richard | ' 
Earl of Cambridge 1) r1422-6] of Anjou 2 ) a ig ! 
| r1470-71 } Earl of 
Richard Cecily : Warwick 
on : Edward ,,, Anne 
Duke of York Neville Prince of Wales : Neville 5 
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SENWETS Ih Cia ete Usp) EDWARD IV ttt Elizabeth RICHARD III 111 A 
acl Pmsid co)ale me) arom exe) e)elt-]anialdalalicmaal-la nur ay r1461-70 Woodville 1483-85 pe 5 ) 
Edward IV became Yorkist leader , } r1471-83 7 Neville _~ / 
after his father Richard’s a i, in \ : 
death at Wakefield. His , a S—_— | 6 ) Y, 3) 
victory at Towton secured ff soi ~ 4 
aliaameatcme alge)alswm =i a(}EnV 
exiled in 1470, he 
gcya0l dalsve mueme(=)ist-] al alls 
aYalclaalicsomcl an sto] aallarcl ale 
BT=WVA.<2¥s] O10 AVaro] ale MAU II=te. 
xo) ar- mie ad al-lan PAYLctol aS 
before unexpectedly 
oN Alale mola ualomato) ah, ‘ / 
age of 41. No eee ee = =EDWARDV Richard Elizabeth of York #11 HENRY VII 
«Ae ‘a . arr Duke of York | Tudor 10 
11485-1509 





Elizabeth 111 John de la Pole 


Edward Duke of Suffolk 


Prince of Wales 





8 Margaret yy, Edmund Tudor ~f 
>) Beaufort Earl of Richmond | 
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HOUSE OF TUDOR 
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Elizabeth 
a Cotete MATIC = Wiles — aw 
(1437-92) ‘ly apa 7™- Richard Neville, 
The widow of a ) “ys. ==" Earl of Warwick 


Lancastrian knight, 1 ae ay Se Oe (NOS (1428-71) 


=a y4o] oX=10 a aatel@alaxe, =. 4 
Edward IV in 1464. = VES a ui alt= aaleysian eXe)/\\(=)ai0] malelo)(-miamual= 


mTemsc\olUlacvol at-laniclanllNA country, Warwick ‘the Kingmaker’ 
aalUicwellctatelelatenelauutel ements helped Edward IV attain the crown in 

Kingmaker’. Her sons, Edward V and Richard _1461. When he saw his influence being 
DIU eMola Zola emelSelololstlactoRlamaanicclalollls lela eclipsed by the Woodville family, he allied 
circumstances after her husband’s death in with his former enemy, Margaret of Anjou and restored 
Vika l lake Wlelalts al silrzelecciuaie eicclaaatelaaiave Henry VI to the throne, only to be killed at the Battle 


ICA AVANYAI PRU lalidl are mual=MW\c-lddlalemreleid(e) alse of Barnet in 1471. 





Margaret 
Beaufort 


(1443-1509) | =— : 
Nie [-\xe-latel-lalmeyi | | === Returning to Britain after years of exile, 


note nieraeratah st | — oe Henry Tudor won the crown at Bosworth. 
oer Seta at ca eae ey By marrying Elizabeth, the daughter of 
the age of 12. By 13 she WP OS LP ey, Edward IV, he united the houses of 


GIS 8) WIGIONY eine. hu) hig on ae Lancaster and York. He died in 1509 when 
ante) ual=) @eemO)mualsmne ine) a> mL | yA i rae 
Henry VII. She later married — the throne passed to his surviving son, 





Sir Henry Stafford and finally Henry VIII. 
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WARS OF 
THE ROSES 


WAR ZONE 


The main objective of the fighting was to 
destroy an enemy’s army and kill its leaders 


Ithough men from all over England 
A: part in the Wars, much of the 

country saw virtually no fighting. 
Rather than trying to conquer swathes of 
territory, armies would roam the nation 
gathering recruits, before seeking out their 
enemies. As a result, many key battles were 
fought on or near major routes like the 
Great North Road or outside big towns like 
York, Ludlow and London. 


A FAIR FIGHT 


WAR AND PEACE 


i Malewinatcle (mei al-MlA'col asirs Ke) alamo) ale MUlalelae).caia 
period of bitter bloodshed was partly created 
by later historians, who exaggerated the evils 
(o) im dats el=)alele mm [ame)ge(-lancomee)aide-imid als anmyviiaa 
the peace and prosperity of their own age. 
In fact, campaigns were usually very short, 
KeteKollare me) arcuexe) ainsi an] ele) el aVan eee) em oaaliile) el-mel= 
(Cfo) aahvialessmmnemero)anlantcvaland ate lame ims] anaeelalillels 
e) gate] <ome lel ani al =ialeltolale melalsme)axelual-)are)mualcm aNVZcliS 
is master within ten days or less”. This may bea 
overstatement, but the fact remains that in more 
than 30 years of ‘warfare’ there were fewer than 
spon nte)aldassme)ma (eid ele] merclanl ey-icelaliaremlameal-mirsiep 

yAN am Ga lismad aa kovmanlelame)male|plalalemsleromi(olgomeancia 
Ke) gexsto mi KOM Te)| aire] Alta] A NANV AM KOWAAISIAW 2) gem eLerers IIe) als] IAs 
sacked and looted - as troops passed through 
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Sieges were far from common - the only 
sustained period of siege warfare took place 

in the North East, after the Battle of Towton 

in 1461, when fortifications like Alnwick and 
Bamburgh changed hands with bewildering 
regularity. The fighting there finally ended 

in 1464, when Bamburgh surrendered to 

the Yorkists. In doing so, it became the first 
English castle to be battered into submission by 
gunpowder artillery. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL 

In the Hundred Years War in 
France, English soldiers were using 
much more destructive tactics 


an area, it was common practice to strip the 
settlement of supplies and cause a fair degree 
of destruction. Even so, fighting was more about 
idalsme)ilanliatcldkelame)im ahsol ism date] amaalsmerelale[U[-ssimne) | 
territory; sieges were comparatively rare and 
yale folALeM\cksine (a1al sles] I NMS) Clo] nave ma al-melsiu ae lela nya 
scorched-earth tactics employed by its men in 
the Hundred Years War. As de Comynes wrote: 

a@)Ul axe) mre] Maaromecelel ald alascm\aalcevala maton’. 
personally known, England is the one where 
public affairs are best conducted and regulated 
with least violence to the people. There neither 
the countryside nor the people are destroyed, 
ate)arol acm ele lileliaressm ele) anime) mel-vante)iisial-vemm DIT iKe)¢ 
re] alem aalisiie)a@ael alc rele) al\aelamualekyomu i alem antl (om iclé 
datcmsxe)(@ | {1 acmre] ale ma atom alele) (-ssm 





The River Cock ran . 
red with blood as the 


SiuAU lolol (s1emkem=\{er~] el>) 
across It at Towton. 


NOSY NEIGHBOURS 


mO)ad=1CiN 
AFFAIRS 


yale] folavemcmare)ie)alelelelacmaasve[elsaanvmnele) annals 
chance to intervene in its affairs. Henry VI, the 
eto] dO) MAVAYEo] AWA (ere ale Ml (al Avan ne lele)arcl | masverc)hVicre 
helo from France during the Wars. 

France’s enemies, the Burgundians, 
favoured the Yorkists, supporting Edward IV 
and later the Earl of Lincoln in a rebellion 
against Henry VII. The Scots turned out 
to help Margaret of Anjou in 1460-61 (and 
received the town of Berwick in exchange 
iceland alcdiaesiel ©) elela@ m\alitomealsmacelcl mel aaaNauarele 
was defeated at Stoke (1487) included a 
Felae lem 0) ce) elo)aure)ame)mnlarsiaiaqeye) esse mi ale] i-]alenes 
neighbours were happy to play host, too: 
Calais (which was in English hands) was the 
Earl of Warwick’s base in 1460, Edward IV 
mole) ara-vieleromlam=s)aele(-om lam 940m-lalemaalsmvcelelale| 
mila Avan Lelele) aes els)alam alism>>.<l(-Mlam=laiacl ana 


STAMPED OUT 
Rebels, including Irish 
troops, are crushed at the & 
Battle of Stoke in1487. =? 
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ACTION PLAN 


BATTLE LAND 


| WAVAhdamece)anl ekoleclahvcclnvanliaalomale|aiaiaremere)iareme)ammnarcy 
ee mm <<) outcome of the war revolved around just a dozen or 
Battle of Hexham rae so major battles. Towton (1461), Tewkesbury (1471) 
sa ey and Bosworth (1485) were all particularly decisive. 
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yf ae Pte, 1487 Battle Fe ee 
: om of East Stoke ae = BOSWORTH 

' Triumph for the Tudors, 

Z- as Richard lll’s forces are 
defeated by an army led 
by the Earl of Oxford. 
Richard is slain and Henry 
Tudor becomes King. 
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INTO BATTLE 


The battles may have been few, but each 
was bitterly fought and hard won... 










































HEAVY METAL 


Slein SUIS Gir elqnnreuwly 
(RolU lo are \Acmiselalcre 


from 30-50kgs - for the 


obles may have spent then Northampton, Wakefield (both 
much of their time 1460) and, of course, Bosworth (1485) 





eM-leclol-maatclameyv-lielariare ? oy plotting, scheming, all ended this way. 
Sees Mae up. es} “i | and forging (or breaking) 
body weight acain. : ‘i alliances but, ultimately, Treachery on the battlefield was 
- their power was won a terrifying threat during the 
and lost on the p23 000 Wars. At Ludford Bridge (1459), 
battlefield. While 9 Northampton and Bosworth, 
some battles - The number, in leaders changed sides at the 
notably Towton oe last minute with disastrous 
(1461) - turned into asestimatedby consequences for their former 
bloodbaths, at most, EQWard lV ~—sailies. The Lancastrian armies 
the main objective — ; disintegrated among bitter 
was to target a small accusations of treachery at Barnet and 
number of enemy magnates Tewkesbury (both 1471), while Henry VII was 
and kill them. First the clearly concerned that he might be undone by 


Battle of St Albans (1455), treachery at Stoke in 1487. 





SUIT UP 


COMBAT 
ESSENTIALS 


Most soldiers brought their own weapons 
with them on campaign, although archers 

were supplied with arrows. The average foot 
soldier used some form of polearm for hand- 
to-hand combat. This might have been a bill or 
poleaxe, a glaive (a large knife on a pole), or even 
a simple spear. The mounted troops might use 
swords, axes, maces or war-hammers. 

While the knight-in-shining-armour image 
is popular, such protective get-up was extremely 
expensive and only the very wealthy could afford it. 
Most merely donned whatever they could lay their 
hands on - perhaps just a helmet, a padded jack and 
an odd bit of armour looted from a previous battle. 

Gunpowder was, by now, making an appearance 
on the battlefield. But the relatively high cost and 
slow rate of fire offered by both cannon and hand 
guns meant that the longbow remained the 
dominant missile weapon during the Wars. 
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JACK 


These quilted doublets 
consisted of layers of 
fabric stuffed with material. 
They provided good 
orotection against blades 
and arrows but became 
extremely heavy when wet. 










































HARNESS 
This full suit of armour was 
surprisingly easy to move 
about in, but stiflingly hot 
to wear. A well-made suit of 
good-quality steel could 
keep out an arrow, even at 
close range, but was 
eye-wateringly pricey. 
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BILL 


A cheap but handy infantry 
weapon. Mounted ona 
pole, its curved cutting 
blade was fitted with spikes 
and was used to stab and 
slice at flesh or tear and 
hammer at armour. 






BOLLOCK DAGGER 


This blade’s name comes from the 
distinctive shape of its handguard. 
A close-quarter weapon, it could 
be thrust into the eye slit of a 
helmet or gaps in armour, or used 
to finish off a wounded enemy. 
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FIRE! 

A re-enactor fires 
alematslareke lela Marsh 
at Tewkesbury, 


i Be] ay Veg aie], | 


ARMIES 


Nobles and knights with their retinues of well-trained 
and well-equipped men-at-arms formed the backbone 
of most armies at this time. Both sides bolstered their 
Ke) qexsyomn dn] 010 [0] a (olers] i (e\VAKaxsrmm al) >] ©) \VMU FSI Alem @Xe)aalaaliscilelars 
of Array - an ancient way of drafting men for service in 
times of national emergency. Since the late-13th century, 
every able-bodied man had to have his own polearm or 
bow and be ready for duty at a day’s notice. 

Meanwhile, a variety of foreign mercenaries also 
fe) iyo md atsilanugsle(-mel0ldlaremaal=Mn Alc] ace Malsssiounl alellUle (=e ms\WA Kise 
midzlaleaPami()aaliiame) elem Gl-lanatclame)i.cclaalsiame) ale ms) el-velsl [isis 
cele) okcmciU (el alcsomre]@AII(e) a aanrelars) Alem arclacele|elalal=) acme \ 
(oxolaldiavelsialane)m=si0| cele) aleltclamarcyarerelUlalalsiacmrelele|almnrelaaars 
Earl of Warwick in 1461 and, ten years later, 500 Flemish 
late] avelel0lalalsyacmnele le] alanne) au mtONY\\(o] COM AVAN mela] avam RULe(e)aecmVs(C1ne) AV) 
at Bosworth was, in part, thanks 
to the French mercenary pikemen 
in his ranks. And, two years later, 
el lelaelsMerolaldlate[-lalmelmcctslesevaals bows at a re-enactment 


in Hoght i 
ereVantelamanlclaeclarclalccmiellle] arr | giton, Lancashire \ 


vigorously but unsuccessfully “ee Was | Pan 
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against Henry’s army at Stoke. a 
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SHARP SHOOTERS 


Archers ready their 









SALLET 


This helmet design was 
common during the 
Wars. It protected the 
head and the back of 
the neck. For additional . 
protection, a soldiers’ 4 ey 
mouth and throat oe 

might be covered 

by an extra piece of 

armour called a bevor. 


LONGBOW 


Often made of yew 
with a hemp bowstring, 
these weapons could be 
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archer could shoot ten 
arrows a minute, with a 


ART OF WAR 


a y.\ oq pl os— 


NAVA G alm Inea om aarctslarsmevmmere)aalaatelarellaremre) als] aaan, 
once battle broke out, tactics had to be 
Ularexe)anle)|lers1ncve M-Vanallascm'i'(o]@om UIiUlo) INareNhvale lave! 
into three divisions. Their names reflected 
idarelian eXess)id(e)alcme)amma arom ilalsme)m ants] cel ak 
vanguard, mainward and rearguard. When 
they reached the battlefield they would, If 
di aalsme] ale ms] ele (esere] i (eh core Mmel=) e)le\Varel (elarepsirels 
eYolol ne) 4 a2) am s= ale |Ul-] come) amual-malel alum act-|aelel160 
on the left and the mainward - usually with 
1 aLM@NVA=) = 11 exe) aa] aats] ale (2) tem ts] .4) ale maalsmeslaluec] 
spot. From this position, the battle plan was 
most often very simple: defeat the enemy in 
front of you, then wheel to envelop the rest 
(o) md alome) e) exeysiiale mela nah’A 

PN id atol0 rel am ale) escsaalciam\ic) coms) aalevalaalessmekyere 
Kos ©) g=\Y,2) 01 msie) (011) acme (=ss12] a] alee) amen OU aciel> 
(o(=¥ieto] Kaye i kel-ssem antes) mnie] ald |alem\\Zohsmele)al-me) a 
foot. Battles often began with an exchange 
of arrow fire from archers in the front ranks. 
iM al=\vanviel0) (ema al=yamaale)cmrels}(e(-mneme] |(e)/maals 
gals) Alero) Ser] da AbSHmn(=10 MN O)YAm aLaYohVAI Nas] a Aa lelUlacye| 
knights, to close with the enemy for vicious 
fats] aXe fe Obed aT=] ale mee) an] ofo 1m 
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Me LETHAL WEAPONS 

= Yorkist billmen take to the | 
field ata re-enactment of 


the Battle of Tewkesbury 











devastating against poorly 
armoured troops. A skilled 


range of up to 230 metres. 








TO THE DEATH 


KILL OR 
i) a | oD 


Hand-to-hand combat was violent, 
eo} Kerele Nate) ale me)AK2)amela] eet] a>] ) Na alele 
especially for those in armour. Even the 
fittest man would eventually need a 

'e) atc] .@ure]aarele rel am’iual-iaals\aualsmeelel (emulate 

a way out of the press of bodies to take 

one was a different matter. What’s more, 
even then he might not be safe. During the 

i Ko)ike) piers] an] @y= ke] ahm me) ae cm Glace) cent] alemDy<lelc> 
were both hit by arrows after removing their 
helmets to gain a temporary respite from 
the stifling heat. 

MU lel ale) maalswcilelUle| ainsi anele).ael(clecmelaacs) 
beaten army was on the run. In 1996, grim 
evidence was uncovered at the Towton battle 
site in North Yorkshire, when a mass grave of 
over 40 skeletons - most likely Lancastrians 
who were cut down as they fled or killed 
Uj ele)amer=]0)40|c-eem Zoom (ele ale me-Vimelelme)al-me)i 
the skulls had evidence of head wounds, 

Ufo felsisjuialemual=\’a aroleM=)id ars) axe |;svers] ge (ove mual=i¢ 
helmets or had them removed. Many had 
been struck several times. A square hole 
found in the skull of one victim was 


were becoming 
lamaars 

15th century. A fragment 

(o) me) al=malelom Ols\-)amnelelaremela 

the battlefield of Towton. 

































almost certainly caused by 
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WAKING 
THE DEAD 
Battle victims 
found at 
Towton 
hint at the 
ol Lofote Fal =re| 
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Richard III and his wife 
Anne Neville, immortalised 
in stained glass 





PRINCES IN THE TOWER 
| Edward V and Richard, oye 

of York, who disappeared a 

their uncle assumed power 








PNalatsire ale ndreiatelaekcmaalolaaicler> 
was oval ole ale 
century standards, as his 
lolgeldalqlare ale malslarsiSinclaniclae 
nate) aaksvemml Nalicmaatelelsmualcian 
siblings-in-law which, though 
the eyes of the time, 



















SHOWDOWN 


In the last phase of the Wars, competition 
shifted from York v Lancaster, to Tudor v royals 







TALE OF TWO SIDES 


RICHARD III 


Fe... IV’s death, on 9 April 1483, persuaded Elizabeth Woodville to hand over her A villain to Sha kespea re, 





took everyone by surprise. His other son Richard, Duke of York, so he could Wa al=y com come) 4 al-) s-Pm Gale 
brother Richard of Gloucester was attend his brother’s coronation. The two boys Richard Ill remains 
in the North, while his heir, the 12-year- were then housed in the Royal Apartments in 


5 
old Edward, Prince of Wales, was at the Tower of London. The coronation never one of England s most 
Ludlow, Shropshire, in the care of his took place. On 22 June, it was declared that, controversial monarchs... 
mother’s family, the Woodvilles - a because Edward IV had been pre-contracted to 
house among Richard’s enemies. As the marry another woman before he wed Elizabeth 
Woodvilles travelled to the capital, Woodville, his marriage to her was invalid CTOIO) De GIN iC 41 Gin y-VneD 
they were intercepted by Richard, and the boys were illegitimate. Richard’s motto was Loyaltie me lie Cloyalty 
who took charge of his nephew On 26 June, Richard assumed the fodiateKsmant-oi-lalemmUlaial muatsme(-toldameym alicme)celaalcie 
and arrested members of the throne and, ten days later, he and =XohW io] gem AVAMat=W ats le Ml ale(2\-1om ol-\-1a ma al=wanlele (=) molar. 
Woodville faction. Richard his wife were crowned in a lavish Ke)¥Zo] IAYelelalel=)ancile)i [ale Mam (om atcle melee] almrel(e)arewsire(= 
of Gloucester assumed ceremony. But Richard’s support Edward at the Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury 
Protectorship of the Realm. was limited. Many of Edward’s (both 1471), had been an effective deputy in 

supporters, especially in the South, the North and steered clear of the irresponsible 
Over the following month, were alienated by Richard’s seizure. fe)(oludiaremaarciam(-ve muomaal-mele)\Z00r-]1me)m alismelual=l4 
preparations were made for the young The first major rebellion against his brother George, Duke of Clarence. 
King’s coronation but, on 13 June, Edward IV’s rule, held in late 1483 and named after one AVA alan alow oXs\ers] palou .@lale Pu ndlel ate] gem aciantel[alcve mle] 
old friend William Hastings, who had supported — of Richard’s former supporters, the Duke of aa KOLO (0)'/] fats] ke [6lo] ©) Naeem KOM ATISM) (ea uals) aamual=lalels 
Richard against the Woodvilles, was seized Buckingham, featured a number of members re] ale Mc10] ©) 00) A k=) GSM moire] OMA atole (ome Ms elcelaniisiiale mcitelal 
and summarily executed in the Tower. Richard of Edward IV’s household. The Yorkists became as a lawmaker with reforms to the legal system, 
claimed that Hastings had been plotting with fatally fractured. This enabled the exiled Henry including an extension of the bail system. His 
the Woodvilles against him, but it may be that Tudor, whose claim to the throne was shaky laws were the first to be published in English. 
Richard had already decided to make himself to say the least, to present himself as a viable And there’s no denying his bravery: even hostile 
king and realised that Hastings would never alternative as monarch, promising to unite 1UUtofo)aroialcealiel(-lesmeo)anlanl-valecvemelamalsmal-iae)e 
accept the deposition of Edward V. On the warring houses of Lancaster and York by death at Bosworth (1485). 
16 June, the Archbishop of Canterbury marrying Edward IV’s daughter, Elizabeth. 
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BISHOP TAKES PAWN = = N RY 


by The young Richard, Duke of York, 


leaves his mother, Elizabeth 
Woodville, at the Archbishop of T 7S D OC R 


Canterbury’s request 
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January 1457. His mother 
Margaret Beaufort was a 






KITH AND KIN 
TOP: Catherine 

















fo) WAC) Co] oa 
widow, and just 15 years of Henry’s 
age at the time. grandmother 

lewelge\vmulonelUlalatem uals ABOVE: 






Henry’s uncle, 


Wars of the Roses and NETS of -¥ am AUT: [oy 


Thv{sto in ke) au ante] aNVan’iexs] acm lamaals 

household of the Yorkist William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke until his host was killed at the 
Battle of Edgcote in 1469. When Warwick ‘the 
Kingmaker’ restored Henry VI in 1470, Henry’s 
Ul aleltoue chs} ele) am LU lero) aua-)u0) aalsvemncelanm=).4i(-m-lale, 
brought Henry to court. However, when 


















THE VILLAINOUS PART 


It is not known exactly why Richard seized the throne in 1483, although Shakespeare’s depiction of a 





























aatclamatclaelelelalaememle)alebiars)ceme)|aale)id(e)amnem elm .@lale mers] amra] |aalesimrers) ane] i alhval el-melisvecele] aiusve mm | mia atchan @lom a ato] Mm als) Edward regained the throne in 1471, Henry was 
did so to protect himself from his enemies, notably the Woodvilles. Whatever his motives, his methods | forced abroad once more, this time to Brittany. 
would have certainly filled his brother, Edward, with horror. Within months of the King’s death, Richard For some 14 years, he was a mere political 

had attacked Edward’s widow’s family, killed his best friend William Hastings, and had his sons pawn but, by the 1480s, almost every other 
declared bastards before locking them in the Tower of London. The Princes in the Tower were never Mc] alercksiudtlamaatclcom lam llarcmaemaarcmaalaelalsmarcle 


lexstola sito] ele] alae) acvemmlcte\ al alemallaamchsmcre)aalclaaliare 
(o) Mad alem(ossiem ante] alesis] arell ale Mmmaalsme)alhVanlaalexomareluy 
left of King Henry the VI’s blood,” as one 
chronicler put it. Even so, he only became a 
serious contender after Richard Ill seized the 
idalgelarcvaerhvaleliale maarcum 40) a.disiemewime] e)lisialaale)alemre] ale 
the Princes in the Tower disappeared. 
Henry’s claim to the throne in 1485 was still 
pretty tenuous, though he did have some 
royal blood on both sides of his family. 
He was the grandson of Henry V’s 
French Queen, Catherine of Valois, 
olupmaalgelele|amal-laniiirenimmsrevere)are, 
gate] dalcle[-maem@)ii-)ammnelecolemnatcmiial.arelal 
id al=me)ual=)mesile(-m\\Zolom aalecel amallaansiicle 
His mother was the eldest child of 
the eldest son of Edward Ill’s son, 
‘zi John of Gaunt, and his mistress 
(ii Katherine Swynford. The pair later 
‘2 aatclad(exemelelmaarcliaealilelaclamiicias 
barred from succession. In fact, It 
has been estimated that nearly 30 
people had a better claim to the 
dalge)arcmaatclam mila avamielele) alam (scion 


seen again after Richard III took the throne. Contemporaries came to believe they were dead and, for 
aatclaNvAmaalsmnlale (2) axe) mclUls) eo) (elle) am exe)lalnsvemcre|0l-1a2)\yarclan ne (elatcl cen 


















ANTI-HERO 
The 18th-century actor 
PE Wi te Merl aa lel a] ok vofn) the 
lead in the Bard’s Richard II] 


RICHARD Itt 


Olivier was 
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historically-inaccurate 
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THE WINTER OF 
OUR DISCONTENT 
Laurence Olivier plays 
Shakespeare’s nefarious 
Villain in Richard II (1955) 
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1940 


Pilots of the 32nd Squadron relax on the grass at RAF 
Fighter Squadron HQ at Hawkinge, Kent, in July 1940. For 
nearly four months, fierce battle raged in the skies over 
England and the English Channel, as Germany sought to 
force the UK to negotiate peace. 

Casualties were high among the airmen and ground crews, 
but with civilian casualties numbering tens of thousands, 
Hitler had hoped to crush Britain’s spirit. However, the 
British resolved to never surrender, and their eventual 
victory at the Battle of Britain would prove vital in the war. 
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BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLES 












































THE NEW BOSS 
IME TahYare) o) ekes-{-Yo Ma al- ma bl (=) 
of Charles | (left), but 
~§ was Oliver Cromwell 

= (right) to be any better? “© 
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or many of us, the English 
- Civil War is a clash between 
Oliver Cromwell and 
King Charles I, a fight between 
GEbaeha@r hel ilesacwehelemeyabialyel 
Roundheads. But the reality is far 
more complex. Indeed, in recent 
decades, historians have sought to 





| AW 


dismiss the notion that this series 
of conflicts across the British Isles 
should even be called the English 
Civil War. 

Suffice to say, when some of the 
instigators first took up arms in the 
early 1640s, few could have had 
any idea that they were plunging 


the British Isles into a decade of 
turmoil. They had begun a conflict 
that would lead to the execution 
of the King, along with the total 
plore) bhateyame)mMalomanleyer-nnelshvarenarel 
would cause a greater percentage 
(0) ie (ce hd alow: baneyaleqmm elem ofe)o)erreialeyal 
than even World War I. 
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COMMONS SENSE 


Speaker of the Commons 
AVAIL rol @ala esl eluate) | Olen VAcm Ol1Kela> 
his King, but refuses to reveal 
WAI SMNAAIo1 Roto] OLOLU I NSO) mESTO) pAI> 
the absent MPs. Charles 
oxolanlnarsialecme B-x-\- l= olige 
have flown’, and leaves. 


\ ( * 


ROYAL INTERVENTION 
In 1642, Charles enters the 
Colery- Mey mOcolnnlpilelatmcem=|aa-s-1! 

_ five leading MPs, but they 
have already fled 


a 


n 23 October 1642, at Edgehill in 
Warwickshire, the armies of King 
and Parliament came to blows. The 
road that led them to battle was long, 
with numerous complex causes. Some 
claim religious divide was to blame, while 
others put it down to politics, or regional 
tensions. Many people believed 
that it would take just one 
battle to resolve matters and 
that, one way or another, the 
fighting would all be over by 
Christmas. They were wrong. 





imeciaalelaisie 


VAOY-Meorolanle)iqlialasae) erelele 
ldalomele)slaalaarsialane)i 
Charles | 


When Long Parliament, as it later 
became known - because it sat 

for such a long time - assembled at 
Westminster in November 1640, the members 

of both houses were almost unanimous in their 
desire to address what they saw as the abuses of 
King Charles I’s rule. 

Charles had become King in 1625. Believing in 
his divine right to rule, he felt that Parliament’s 
job was to vote him money, not discuss his 
policies. He soon ran into difficulties with his 
early Parliaments, who saw things differently. 

In 1629, he dissolved the sitting Parliament 
and ruled without one for 11 years. This was 
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HISTORY REVEALED 


THE START OF 
Why, in the middle of the 17th century, 
was Britain plunged into civil war? 
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Parliament’s ‘Grand 





perfectly legal at the time. However, without a 
Parliament to vote taxes, Charles was obliged to 
come up with a variety of ways to raise money. 
He used outdated laws to fine people, sold 
monopolies and extended Ship Money, a tax 
paid by coastal counties, to the whole country. 
Charles also caused anger over his religious 
innovations. He supported Archbishop 
Laud’s emphasis on ceremony in the 
Church of England, which smacked 
of a return to Catholicism, much 
like Bloody Mary in the previous 
century. Charles managed quite 
well until his ill-advised attempt 
to introduce the Anglican forms of 
worship, particularly the new English 
prayer book, into staunchly Protestant 
Scotland. This led to battle and defeat, and 
Charles was forced to call a Parliament, to vote 
the money to pay off the Scots. 


POWER TO PARLIAMENT 

Led by John Pym, the MP for Tavistock, this new 
Parliament secured the execution of Strafford, 
Charles’s hated chief minister, and passed an 
act to ensure that Parliament met every three 
years and couldn’t be dissolved without its own 
consent. It also abolished a number of royal 
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A GRIM SHOW 

Huge crowds gather to watch the execution 
of the King’s minister, the Earl of Strafford, on 
Tower Hill in London 


courts that Charles had used to impose his will, 
and declared non-parliamentary taxation, like 
Ship Money, illegal. Up to this point, Parliament 
had been united, but then Pym and his circle 
introduced a bill of controversial reforms to the 
Church of England. To compound this, he then 
introduced ‘the Grand Remonstrance’, a bill 
detailing Charles I’s so-called abuses since 1625. 

This was too much for some MPs, who began 
to think that Pym was a greater threat than the 
King. Charles was gaining support, yet there was 
still time for one more regal miscalculation. On 
4 January 1642, he illegally entered the House of 
Commons in an unsuccessful attempt to arrest 
Pym, and four other MPs, for treason. 

In the end, the war ultimately began over 
control of the army. Both King and Parliament 
agreed that an army had to be raised to suppress 
a Catholic rebellion in Ireland, but who was to 
raise it? It was the King’s prerogative to raise 
an army, but many in Parliament feared that 
Charles might use his military might against 
them, too. In the end, both King and Parliament 
raised troops and England stumbled into war. 


LEADING THE WAY 


THE MAIN PLAYERS 


/ King Charles | 
(1600-1649) 


Charles was the younger son of 
King James | and VI. He became heir 
to the throne when his elder brother, 
Henry, died in 1612 and was crowned 
King in 1625. He was executed in 1649. 


Prince Rupert of the Rhine 
(1619-82) 


| Nephew of Charles | and a key Royalist commander. 
Popularly seen as the archetypal, dashing Cavalier 
but was in fact a hard-nosed, competent soldier. 


William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1573-1645) 


Nola} e)isi ae) ome) mm @r-) alt=) a ell | a’annaelanl lololcr- Wcir1 0) alel ale INV 
o) i © a=] asco Pl SE =) KO) da nono me alos @l a0] cel aio) miale)(-lale 
were controversial. He was executed in 1645. 


Henrietta Maria 
(1609-69) 


French wife of Charles |, whose Catholicism aroused 
suspicion in Protestant England. She encouraged 
her husband to pursue war with Parliament. 


James Graham, Marquis of Montrose 
(1612-50) 


PNBSTolo) dis) al nxe)Vs-] SIGMA ae Kelele | alar-ls elallit-laluxer-laaleyr-lielal 
against the Covenanters until his defeat at 
Philiophaugh in 1645. He was executed in 1650. 


James Butler, Earl of Ormond 
(1610-88) 
(Co)aalant-lalel=)arcle loli alsiand alsin Ot- 1 ave) | (om a=) el=)(cmlamlasi(-jaler 


Tam lor- Som atom (=Xemr~laM laiciameliitclaletsielel-llalcian exo) altolaalciale 
but was defeated and went into exile. 


Oliver Cromwell 
(1599-1658) 


PARLIAMENTARIANS 1 A 


Cromwell was MP for Cambridge at 
the start of the war, and rose through 
id alow ola) ecm Romero) aalaatelalem=s-laltelaal-lales 
army. He became Lord Protector of 
=aalelt-lalemmesiexo)at-lalem-]alem c=) (-/arom lal loloir 


Sir Thomas Fairfax 
(1612-71) 


A Yorkshireman who became Captain General of the 
INN bs Kolo l=) iv -\ aa ah\V Al ms (=ik@) ©) Ole ss{-1o Mualom=) <c\elu ld (eo) ame) 
(@iat=]al=\om Paro] ale a=ss1(e] alten allow efe)<al [all lolol OP 


John Pym 
(1584-1643) 


The MP for Tavistock was the main leader of 
Ze lairclaalsl ales) all ame) ©) ele114le)a mem @iat-]a(-\om MaUlalal malls 
death in 1643. 


Xo] of=) gm PI-\"(-) c-1 Up Gl —t-] a Me) mm t-t-1-) 4 
(1591-1646) 


Devereux lead the Parliamentarian army at Edgehill 
in 1642. He won an important victory at Newbury in 
1643 but suffered defeat at Lostwithiel in 1644. 


David Leslie 
(1601-82) 


A professional Scottish soldier, Leslie played a key 
role in several victories. He later switched sides and 
1xo]Ule] alan ke) an @tat-la(=som 


Sir Arthur Hesilrige 
(1601-61) 


Hesilrige fought with mixed success in the First Civil § 


NVAVéo] lm (od OL e\or~] a al=¥ @i ge) ahiVicl | McmalalqlaaNvanidalsiamealomiclaacla 
oy-4ol=)1(-1omualsmnde lanl em ox-laltolaatslalems|aleme liom lamual-mle)\i-14 


Levels of opposition to 
Charles | 
of Commons. Eventually, 


THE GREAT DIVIDE about a third of its MPs 


FOR KING OR PARLIAMENT?’ joined hi nowt 


People chose sides for a variety of reasons and, with the Royalists simply felt unable to fight against 
in many ways, there was no such thing as a idaroliars) ale alecxem .qlalep 
‘typical’ Royalist or Parliamentarian. In fact, the @Jadarome)sals)ancile(omcie)aalem excl aitclaalcvaleclarclasmarcle 
MATeIKOLMIAAN Ic] Alucxe Male)aallaremuome(oMmNiuamaal-m\\Z-] ears] ale mmmmmme (©) A(-MN'e)1 O10] a) ale m@l ato] a(axseom aU] (-m elUlancelelelalmnie)a 
either tried to keep their heads down at home paces} ONAN) ATs] AIES/AA RO) Mole lo] [alsin @rola ale) Ileana mey-AViaalele lena 
or actively tried to set up neutrality agreements nate lanvyankele le] almcemel=1>)alemnal=mece)alessswy(e)alcmmale\v ae mela 
VUNG AMNG Ao) ama d(a)areicwe] aremalsyie|alelele| acum sie) mre|| maele) from Charles, virtually none wanted to overthrow 
(o) i) a Pars el ale) (eam ol-ler~] al-mUlarohVcellerelelion the King, and some may have taken a role simply 

A substantial number of MPs who had to prevent more extreme people from doing so. For 
(o) ate} farcli apse] ©) eXe)ancre ma arom me) elem ore] altc]aalclalanw 21a] axe)a mmm Ants] ANY) 40 ll ato] AVal Ol-1e) @)(-¥me) m@e)U] ec\-Mmaalc\ acyl anl e) Amelie! 
1Ko)s 0X21e0) 0 ala 4 n<O\Zo] | 1 eS al@ (21210 MO)Y, =) am LOLOMTe) | arsxe mual= what they were told. 
alate io] @).4xe)cemmci-)an|aleme) emo zolalt-laarcvalme)mualsiig 
own. Some Royalists felt Pym and his allies had 
(o[o) arom celem ro] @mN/all meld ala) scm celle] almnem e)ao\olaomaals 
Su eclerid(elatslian Gale] celame) im =iale|(<]a (enn @lual-yecmyiVi ale msi(e(-1e, 


LEADING MAN 
Tat icy: TOM dal —talelicjamefen(-Vanleil-Jalmat-lemr- Med (-t-] 4 
hierarchy - the King, Lords then Commons 
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RELIABLE REDCOATS | 


OBarom (lore lal i (ve mexe) (¢[(-) Onn 
Parliament’s New Model 
yNdaaWaelsiketo lacie malolmelalnyanal> 
King, but their enemies in 
Scotland and Ireland as well. 


y) 
THREE WARS, 
THREE KINGDOMS 


This series of conflicts didn’t make its 
mark on English soil alone 








Me he conflicts that raged across 

the British Isles in the mid-17th 

century have popularly been called 
the English Civil War, but in fact this is 
extremely misleading. They should really 
be seen as British conflicts, as few areas 
of the British Isles were not in some 
way affected. Many of the events that 
propelled the nation into civil war took 
place outside England. Campaigning 
took place in Scotland as well as 
England, and both countries 
invaded each other during the 
period. What’s more, although 
fighting in Ireland rumbled on 
for more than a decade, it’s 
wrong to see the conflicts as 
one single war - there were in 
fact three separate periods of 
fighting (see below). 


INTO BATTLE 

BB it=m Glare mel a-\ i maitcleh mol malemxel(el (=) 03 
(below) from Wales, the North and 
Cornwall; Parliament (right) from 
id at-WYoleidal t=) at- live mt: aValel its 


16.000 © 


aiatsmalelanlel>\axe)m aiarellisiar = 
Welsh and Scots who \% 
fOUGMiat Mersieri “isan 
Moor in July o ” Sie 
1644 ’ 







In the end, though, the wars that had begun 
with armed opposition to the crown in Scotland 
and rebellion in Ireland ended with England, for 
the first time ever, in almost complete control of 
the entire British Isles. 


pq =} Melo} >) Mo] Se9.\ 0) = 
a | = OO) Ni et On nc Olen 4 — ee NE gras? j 
a SECOND CIVIL WAR (1648) ee As = 8 & 
eo =) eee ee ~—CCharles escapes, and secretly secures the ee : ‘y =e ae 
support of the Scots, who invade England but are 4 Py a a my) Ag 


defeated. A number of Royalist risings are also 
suppressed in England. Attitudes harden against 
Charles for causing yet another war. A minority of 


Peel aire laarelaiesl alo] absmcrevele] com alismry.<cvelUluleam lamers] alelcl avs 


A Victorian view of 
- the battle at Naseby 


FIRST CIVIL WAR (1642-46) 


The Royalists are initially successful but, 

Ullal aarchacihVAmoxel alto) aaolalamicmvd(e1me)alelesm lam =iale|i-lare| 
and the King is arrested. The Royalists are also 
defeated in Scotland. No one can envisage rule 
VVA14 aLelU hems in dale esrom aleve eldrolale)arsmes|comel(clecmuaian 
the imprisoned Charles over how the country 
Salele] (om el=mele\Vi2)a aleve p 
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Charles II flees after defeat 


i(oy-SoRr- yale mWilaamiandalcmre] ele) iialelame)imaal= ua at the Battle of Worcester 


THIRD CIVIL WAR (1650-51) 


TS TN Charles's son and heir, Charles |, Seeu res | 
ae ii | i i S10) HUIS] AISLE] ©) Ole) a tml ONVarale|a2\-)] ale meOMele)areomuarsie 
a | «<a ! AVES form of religion. Despite being defeated at 
ne * DJ UTal ey] aul aiioto\@ Pau al-wsree)ece-lel-]lamlalclelomtaleliclare 
or TRAN A ay \ oLUL em absX-Jele-anlel-\al (ole) Mlamaat-micksiamerclad (ewe) i 
the Civil Wars, they are defeated at Worcester. 


Charles Il escapes into exile. 


= 2 fee ye = ot — a 
==i\ 5 = 


=! King Charles | gets 
the chop in 1649 
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SCOTTISH | inne 
MAIN: The first outing of the Anglican 
Prayer book in Scotland was an 


unmitigated disaster 
LEFT: The signing of the National 


NORTH OF THE BORDER : 


1 OSI FN NID 


(Cl ate] a (ossm Ma ntcle(=moln(e)Mxe) im anlisine]<qssmel0/alalem ales 
ig2}(e |e elUiem alicm e)(emnem=>.4u-)alemmal-molelaalelaiays 
fo) imo) fsa le) essere] ale Mian] elessismaal=mad aleliiSiam cacohY2) 6 
Book on his Scottish compatriots was 

one of his biggest. Most of the Scots were 
Presbyterian - meaning they believed in a church 
government lead by representative assemblies called i || a = f rain ae 
presbyteries, rather than by bishops. Furthermore, . ‘5 = = Pr iii) 
the text of the Prayer Book seemed far too Catholic for ————— Si) ieee 
their Protestant tastes. Indeed, a riot broke out when it was 
first publicly used in St Giles’ Cathedral (the High Kirk of 
Edinburgh), on 23 July 1637. Legend has it that one of the 
congregation was so incensed that she jumped up, and threw 
lateya@usicoe) ireland alsmelayce)aaelarclecm M/llalsincl@ 

In the following year, the leading Scottish Protestant nobles, 
(o[=1a ld avers ALO pall alisine) aswel cio] aleve mma al= Wm N= 18(@)ats] M@X@)') alc] aleurone) a nats] 
linia narelaelame)maarsiiaxexe)anlaalidaals\almce mse e)auisiam -a¢sisie)Vius)arelalisiaal 
re] are Manta) ame (oice)aaaliatclaelameeme(2ir-)ale mim lama eer] mrcwiallelamGlalcl alas 
resolved to crush what he saw as an unacceptable challenge 
KOM aliswre 1014 ale) a1 AVA Ol alce)aue]atcluca\/mce)mnaalom @lale Mu alicm male] i(samuceye) els 
weren't up to the job, and the Covenanters easily defeated 
them. Faced with the need to pay off the Scots, Charles had 
KoMer=]| ol ozo] alrlanla)alemssvad arom |alcomaale)de/amo Me atc] /ame)m=\’(c1alecmaarele 
would eventually end with his execution. 

Tal loy-2lar-)uns)auerolaltclanlsyalmrcle|aoxcve meOm | aincelell (eam racers e)VAtalarelal sian 
TalKom =i ale] to] ale prc Ws(e(e)H Wisi alts] aaa\VmlanVcle (sve ma al=mee)elaluavmcemn(e]almuars 
IRCONYc]IISIGSHIN ATISIRS] AAA NVAN @)Ce\YL2x0 Ire Gl AU (@l(>] Nce)(=M lau al=M CoN ANY CLRO)AVAro)E 
MFe]acime)alm h/(ele) mal (eamele\\iom oxo] ditolanicvalemere)piage)me)muarsmaleauane)i 
England. However, back in Scotland they weren’t having things 
their own way. Up in the Highlands, the Marquis of Montrose led 
a Scottish Royalist force to a series of stunning victories over 
the Covenanters. However, as he moved south his men 
deserted and his depleted army was defeated at 
mdaliiie)arclelelamiamaat=m1e)ce() ecm lamst-) ©)X>)00]¢\) al losey 









The baile o)manicia 

Malisxomlamelasmalielaiarcia 

_ Drogheda, in 1649. 

ii Mun alUlatela-\esmantela-Mantey 
|)" ate Wise els\clamciiclia 
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IRELAND 


Tam@Xeike) ol-) am loy-Spm ae) els) i|(e)ame)ce).<omeleianla 
Ulster. Although it was essentially a 
disiiale me) md alsme) e)e)a=1ii-1e Ml Cr-1-)| (em Oro} a are) ire 
oxo) ele l fold lelamelerellasimnaala\iqueacelectciesl ale 
oNViclale) ge Semiare|sroms lau ec (elcclemaal-mcle |e) ele) al 
of the ‘Old English’, the Catholic 
descendants of earlier English settlers 
Tala [c2)t]ale pm =,<clelelscclacvemcine)a(-some) ma als) 
late Isistol@l @ 200) i 2d £0) KeXs} = ALESHA <1 A STOLO) 
ol] cell toh alave mi al = ale) (clale me] aremerece)ar-lalemm Balls 
KeYo@l ata] q (ass Ko msi=) 010 Mu al- ate] d e)m ©) annreyare| 
and his army to fight the rebels, while 
Parliament sent a force to protect 
YU] o)ifallale Mm aalswsvero) ans) al @e)'-) are] aac) es 
sent an army to Ulster. However, there 
was little co-operation between the 
Wal asxom ke) ge csseure] ale mMarom aisiialem aulaale)isvemeyar 
Talpsie]0)&2)00] el2)am loy-soomm @)annle)alemci(e|arcve 
a truce with the Irish rebels, which 
enabled him to send troops back to 
yale] tcl aremecem ite] alam re)an @tat-larsxsmm dlc] any 
(o) malismantclamanlendialcexe mivaal=)amaale\\a 
were asked to battle their English 


I. 4 DEATH AT DROGHEDA 
Thousands of soldiers Vale, 
civilians were slaughtered 
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Covenant locked Scotland into the war 


Poet 
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| PREDICT A RIOT 


Jenny Geddes, who allegedly 
threw her stool in anger at 
the use of the new Anglican 
prayer book, may have 
started the riot that led to 
the outbreak of the war. In 
dalomlslaamercialaelavamelelole 
Robert Burns named his 
horse after this legendary 
brawl starter. 


(oxo) nn} eYs) 4 a(e) komen [ale (=1-e Pm patel aNymsvale (sve mule) 
ule |avalavemnelanaalcmorelaitclanrsaleclatclase 
aMmloy-Tomm@)analeyalemeliitcxemulaamaaromlaksia 
rebels, who saw the anti-Catholic English 
Parliament as a far greater threat than the 
King. Two years later, following Charles’s 
alliance with the Scots, they were joined by 
the Scottish Covenanters. In mid-June 1649, 
@ldanre)aremte]lemci(=\e[=mcem DU] e)|/ ahi m(O)/\(2\1,) Ae la 
August his army was routed at Rathmines 
ON Varo ll exe) altel aaleyaluslatclairs] aaah AMM alisiellst<] acre maar 
VVZo WAN KO) GNU] Obers) ale bree) palialem aali intel AVM (atcle(- an @)INicle 
(Ol go)aahic2)]maem eX=tellamalisme)auieslmerclanley-liejam-jare 
to capture Drogheda and Wexford. Terrified 
by the massacres that took place there, most 
(o) at=an a>) eX>)meciuaelale |ale)(etsmvele)amciel acziale(=1a21ep 
Cromwell left Ireland in May, leaving his 
son-in-law Henry Ireton to complete the 
suppression of the rebels. Limerick fell in 
October 1651, Galway in May 1652 and, 
VVialelaMaaromisic]alemercssin(-me)m Gl (elUle]arelelelaincva 
0] a gel ale (o) acre mkemualcm exe] altclaalclaleclarclasmiaw-Velal 
1653, the rebellion was finally at an end. 
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BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLES 
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UNDER 
YOUR HAT 


Many cavalrymen 
wore a metal 


: 5 : skullcap called a 
% 7 ‘secret’ under their 


4 hats for protection. 


THE FIGHTERS 


STV OHLO TAU Von aswell Om natal mon anlonsatcaalnenalelsm.colunatelalaelekmiel «= 
on the Royalist Cavaliers... or did they? 







he idea of gaily dressed Cavaliers colonels chose for them. As a result there hat, and usually had a ‘field word’ - a simple 
i Tam od (el aat=Xomat-is-melellatem of-iaa(-) were regiments on both sides wearing the phrase to shout out as a kind of password. 
with helmeted Roundheads is same colour coats - red, blue, green and Obviously field words were hardly secret 
AYA Toa xo) dt Taman Love) alex:) olde) sam Bal=) white - which could lead to considerable —_ and field signs could be swiftly removed 
reality is that both armies in j Ts confusion on the battlefield. (Parliamentarian general, Sir Thomas Fairfax, 






























the Civil Wars were largely E The armies tried to get round this avoided capture by doing this at the Battle 
dressed in exactly the same in a variety of ways. Cavalrymen Oy M\Y EVacicoyaWly (ole) a My. VanuaCom sy-lue (cme) M@lslaaiceye) 
Way, and any cavalryman 22.000 were often given coloured in 1644, both sides initially took to the field 
- ‘Roundhead’ or ‘Cavalier’ siat-malelaaler-larevimani-ia scarves or sashes to wear. with something white in their hats as a field 
- offered the opportunity of Plannea to Make UD = These were normally red for the sign and shouting out ‘God with us’ as a 
wearing a helmet, breastplate Oe ees ~ Royalists, tawny orange for the field word! 
and thick leather coat would Parliamentarians. An 
have jumped at the chance. army might adopt a 
| | J a . field sign ice) distinguish HEADGEAR 

Roundhead’ and ‘Cavalier’ were originally its soldiers, such as a bit Musketeers rarely wore 
terms of abuse. Some of those who rioted in of greenery stuck in the | = helmets. They normally 
support of Parliament in 1641 had short hair, | wore knitted caps or soft 
and so they were nicknamed “‘Roundheads’. -_ on | ana hs pete ee enn 
Equally, ‘Cavalier’ was a term of abuse for the ) aaa -— to show which side the 


gallants in Charles’s court, implying they were {=> —- soldier was fighting for. 
arrogant foreign horsemen. Such people were Ss mere 
just a tiny minority of those involved in the 
war, but the names stuck. 

LUpslalMdstemavieloiienenanlmeye 
Parliament’s New Model Army, whose 
soldiers were uniformly clothed in 
red, infantry regiments were clothed 
in whatever colour uniform their 
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Up to two-thirds of the infantry,inboth 
sides’ armies, were musketeers. They were 
trained to deploy in lines up to six deep ig (Ss @ MATCHLOCK 
and to shoot together in volleys. Sh Span) Val \ a “el When a musketeer 
ry Le ae oe on pulled the trigger, a 
piece of smouldering 
cord (called ‘match’) 
ignited the gunpowder 
charge in the musket. 









BANDOLIER 

Hanging off this cross-body 

belt are 12 wooden tubes. 

Each one contains enough | — 

gunpowder (made of . “Nenenmtll — -fe ml) FLINTOCK 

charcoal, sulphur and —_ a | PISTOLS 

saltpetre) for a single shot. ~My These weapons are a 
high quality pair, and 
would likely only 
have been carried by 
a mounted officer. 


SHOES 

In the 17th century, 
soldiers’ shoes were 
‘straights’. In other 
words, there was no left 


_ 4 or right, and a shoe could 
HISTORY REVEALED : be worn on either foot. 
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UNIFORM COLOUR * 
The New Model Army 

| | infantrymen were all clothed 
ARMOUR in red, while their officers 
Ideally, both wore whatever they wanted 
armies’ cavalrymen wo 
would wear an iron 
breastplate, back 
plate and helmet. 
But in practice, 
many didn’t receive 
all this armour. 


SASH OF DEFIANCE 
Roundheads normally wore 
orange sashes as it was the 
colour of their commander, 
the Earl of Essex. However 

William Waller, another 


Roundhead General, disliked TASK ate] = Led 5 
Biche inaecds THE NEW 
MODEL ARMY 


if As 1644 drew to a close, Parliamentary 


Cee 


HORSEMEN Ke) <ek=som asle ele] ] al=vemaalomel ©) el-)auat]alepm elejmatale 


In theory, horsemen were organised still not been able to land a knockout blow 


Tine cidere Wore into ‘troops’ of 50-100 individuals. against the Royalists. Having been raised 


long leather boots, \ me A number of troops were Mater omen Kon u(e]a lem l ams) el=\el| jem eY-] aucme)mual-meelelaldays 


which could be : | » brought together to form a regiment. Parliament’s armies were very local in their 

Seana. down . eine. them pees with S YU tole) Am Malet mecodanvantelalelclasmic-Vele(-Talany 
i) | aXe Mn Ke exo 0) 012) a=] k-vara] ale mcxelanlomalsilemaalsiie 
positions more as a result of social standing 
(ou oe) |i ers] Ml alalelelalecom ec luals)annate] ame le[-muem-] an 
military ability. To deal with these problems, 


PIKEMAN’S 
ARMOUR 
Consisted of a 
‘morion’ helmet, a 
breastplate, and 
| tassets to protect 
} the thighs. 


Parliament established the New Model 
Army, a force liable for military service in 
any part of the the British Isles - including 
Igelte] are mre ]alemsree) a=] ale p 
I Kom core ]0 (a= ele) |iuretolmmiaialelaldiaremelaremevarelel(= 
dale wre) e)exe)iaaaalsyalme)merolanlel-in-valmreni(@slacmmnals 
mLOLUSS\ome) im Oo) nn] palolalsm eresswiele mols @)I|me)e)i(e]iale 
MPs and members of the House of Lords to 
resign their commands in the army. A few 
MPs were exempt from this - notably Oliver 
Cromwell, whose military might was highly 
V/s) [UL=te mm @\Va exe] alts] aalsyale 
The new army took to the field in 1645 
Ulate(=\anuarsmee)anlantclacemelmsy] aun alelantcls 
mc ll atc bemre im Cold .ecialicemelslalalciaalclamaale 
had earned a good reputation as a 
soldier. Cromwell was its general 
of horse. In June, it routed the 
Royalists at Naseby. By mid-1646, 
the war in England had been won. 
Tal Lovo) 0m @1 ce) aa\'\Z-) mele) axee)anlaarclare 
of the Army, leading it to victory 
over the Scots, and it was with its 
10] 0) ele) gama atolan al-ms\-174c16) 


BUFFCOAT power in 16553. 
A toughened-leather coat, 

which provided some 

protection against blows. 

This particular example was 

worn by Thomas Sanders, a 

Derbyshire Roundhead. 





<a a ane 
CANNON’S ROAR 
Both sides used a variety of 
artillery, ranging from these 
light guns, to true cannons 
- enormous weapons that 
needed teams of horses 
or oxen to move them. 


During battles, 
was 
confusing and terrifying. 
Such was the crush it 
could be difficult to 
effectively. 


DEADLY WEAPONS 
A soldier’s weapons, 
whether pistol, musket, 
carbine (short musket 
carried by cavalry), or 
swords, needed to be well 
looked after. 


SHOOT 
AND THRUST 
Cavalrymen often 
fired their pistols 
first, before drawing 
their swords for 
close-quarter combat. 


PIKE BLOCK 
With their long, 
metal-tipped pikes, 
the pikeman played a 
key role in protecting 


their musketeers 
from enemy cavalry. 
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COINING IT IN 


When coins were scarce, armies 
improvised. These diamond 
shapes were made from melted 
down silver and used within the 
besieged town of Newark. 


BATTLEFIELD 





TACTICS 


A successful general needed to combine 
his different forces, and control his troops 


ost Civil War soldiers - no matter 
ivi which side they fought on - were 

equipped with much the same 
tools. If cavalry, they would have had 
swords, pistols and short muskets called 
carbines. If infantry, then muskets and 
long, pointed spears called pikes, 
were their weapons. 





In a battle, it was customary 

for the infantrymen to form 

up in the central ranks, with 

the cavalry on either flank 
although, in practice, this didn’t 
always happen. The smoothbore 
matchlock muskets used by the 
infantry were, by today’s standards, 
incredibly slow to load and highly inaccurate, 
so ‘pikemen’ - whose job it was to protect 
the musketeers from enemy cavalry - were 
necessary. They also provided some muscle 
amid the action. The musketeers would join 
in the fighting, too, using the heavy wooden 
butts of their muskets as clubs. 


IN THE THICK OF IT 









30.000 


ie Natswalelanle\slaxe)m aalsler 
approximately, who 

. clashed at the Battle 
fo) =xelel=lall|| 


In theory, cavalry were supposed to drive 
off the enemy horsemen in front of them and 
then wheel inwards to attack the exposed 
flank of the enemy infantry. But this was 
easier said than done. It was hard to rally 
cavalry who had launched a charge, and a wise 
commander would always keep some of 
his horsemen back as a reserve. At 
the Battle of Edgehill, for example, 
the Royalist cavalry defeated the 
Parliamentarians in front of them, 
and then rode off in pursuit - the 
battle had nearly been lost by the 
time they returned. At Naseby, 
Cromwell had plenty of well-trained 
cavalry, enabling him to defeat his 
Royalist opponents with sufficient reserves 
to attack their infantry. Conversely, the long, 
iron-tipped pikes of the foot soldiers could 
form a deadly barrier to cavalry, and as such the 
horsemen often needed 
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SOLDIER CAMP 


GARRISON 
DUTY 


Pitched battles were comparatively rare in 
the Civil Wars. Some soldiers never even 
colle] alam ame) al=ymsjex-laleliacemaatcli axe)alelcomanlilincl ay 
career on garrison duty - guarding a village, 
town or fortress. In theory, garrisons were 
S10] ©) eXess=1e in Oe l=] 4 aT) am pale) ale\Varol ale msiel 6) @)I [ass 
for the war effort but, in practice, many just 
looked after themselves. 
i Mal=wexelaitclantsyaleclatclame clad elamelmelactele 
(© are ]hikellem aleve] au st< 10 asi Mets ioml alm ele) | ale 
(Cfo)atciicid [ale me) mena cele) OMe) im ale) ace] ale maliVe) 
companies of foot - as many as 400 men 
- their main war service seems to have 
TANYe) Nexen C212) e) [ale irs] aMs\emelamaalcli ance cl [Sie 
(ofo)0]ai k=) a eYs] Aecm AM Alay] d @)Van mrslecelel @ursio)aal> 
(ofe] a aise) alsmecel0 (em el=M=).4ua>)aal=)\arcl@la Asem ele] 
dale mre(elmnioma arc lame lol aaisve)amel0 lava gore |elecsvemaal= 
ale lanlel=)@xe)imanlelameh’Zclitcle)(omnelaee)anl eyo] em lamelerals 
1645, nearly half of Charles I’s troops were 
scattered in garrisons across the country. 
Tam aatclaNVAAW ce NAc a ATISIESIUII Roe Im @\ alo] d (okSMohoM ALIN Vols 
sj OYs] ca1O Ind a(ounu ce)0]| @)(=me) im Ole \VAl ale ms] ale muatsvellale| 
them - they got their money and food from 
the surrounding areas - but it’s tempting 
KO M(e)ale(=) an darclanaalre| alum atchom are] ©) el-lal-emin 
latsme lm ate (omsxe)agl-me) mu al=ssvome cele) emyViicamallaal 






infantry support of at Naseby, where his army was heavily 
their own to defeat the FLOWING LOCKS outnumbered and defeated. 

; Dyatsyelinom ers) ale mclameleelciale 
enemy infantry. py-Yaltclaai-laleclatcla 


aaxolulalelalq\olommeliav-Vaualele 
Hesilrige’s hair was as 
long as any Cavalier’s. 


HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT 


Richard Atkyns was a Royalist cavalry officer 
who wrote a vivid account of his desperate 
struggle with Sir Arthur Hesilrige at the 

Battle of Roundway Down, Wiltshire, in 16453. 
Kw ale CoM cclsare in Coxe lef] ale me) e) elelal-yal me) m@lalelal-som| 
who had raised a regiment that was so heavily 
armoured that its troopers were nicknamed 
‘lobsters’ because of their tough shells. 
Hesilrige’s armour was even tougher... 

“Twas my fortune In a direct line to charge 
their general of horse... he discharged his 
carbine first, but at a distance not to hurt us, 
and afterwards one of his pistols, before | 
(or]aalomel omen allaammclalemaalisscre mide eleldaMemaalcia 
anlantsxel roles) Nasi ae lel qllaicemaliaammclaremuelelelarcvom allan 
Xo) (0) gam me lel are] 4eLscemanlialcure ale m Manmclelcom malianallaap 
for he staggered and presently wheeled off 
from his party and ran... | heard a voice saying 
mises) av-Vadalll aumtlsi(olalele(-emce)|(e) n/m allan mem ie) (ey 


him | did, and in six score yards | came up to 
laliaalrslacemmelisxeiat-]ae(svemaal=me)aal=) ane) ice) mela allanmclare 
I’m sure | hit his head for | touched it before | 
gave fire but he was too well armed all over for 
res O)IS1K0) o)U] |(o1e Koel allaamr|aNai ale] amen col am alicmale)aci 
Tal momaalaw elerehvare]alem aswxe)hY,cre muons) acsianlelmarelaaliare 
AU] adalclan dats] amcem <li malismale)excurel|maalsmalaalcmie 
were together hand to fist. Upon 
iW aToWKoliK a1 ale me) malsmalelecmalls 
laleyele| e)kexexsme) eX-)al-vem el-)al lave mms) are| 
Me ta\Vcom allan icin ©)ael.@llama atom arcvel emrelare 
VVZolU] (eM atohVcom alam allaamaalcelere|amuats 
ateYolo Mian a ahYau a(@) es\om ale le malelmciaUlanle)icveme)e 
the same place.” 

NV AVAid am TESCO NYA] ale ale) esxowre]0)(-mKe mele 
atom Ulauarslemaalcmuelelare(svemalssilalels 
was about to surrender when 
he was rescued by a group of 
RxolU ale latetolem ale)esxcanlclak 





THE DARK KNIGHT 
Hesilrige’s heavy armour 
saved him from almost 
certain death at the Battle 
of Roundway Down 
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WHEN DID YOU LAST 
SEE YOUR FATHER? : 
This 19th-century painting shows [i 
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LIVING IN 
A WAR ZONE 


Milan, 


GIVI MAY AVclacrslelanicmnelelaremuarsiaarsisihsis 
taking up arms against their brothers 
Tale mn alslalelcwecismuars\van[e)] alsve mualsmelniclaciale 
sides. With the Inscription, “ 


huis @e)i<1] ©) [smuat~ lend alicm alalem els)elalels1e 
to someone with such split loyalties. 


aRalism exclialaialemaateNaalciu> 
been inspired by a real 
event in the Civil Wars, 
when the Whitelockes, 










from Fawley Court near 
Henley, were interviewed 
by the Cavaliers. 
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As the peace shattered, so too did 
everyday life. Civilians became victims... 


oO one could escape the impact of 
the Civil Wars. As the country was 
torn apart, the conflict seeped into 
every corner of the country, spilling blood 
in hitherto peaceful places. By the wars’ 
end, the country was far more heavily 
taxed than it had ever been under 
Charles I’s rule. Taxation ranged 
from local assessments to a 
nationwide excise tax on 
consumer goods. After the 
war, many wealthy Royalists 
had their estates seized, and 
had to pay substantial fines 
to recover them. Ordinary 
people were forced to contribute 
in other ways as well. Crops and 
animals were requisitioned or simply 
stolen. During the Siege of Devizes, 
Wiltshire, in 1643, the defending Royalists 
ran short of match for their muskets (see 
page 62) so they took all the cords from 
the town’s beds to boil up in order to 
make some more. 








Localities had to provide men to serve in the 
various armies. In The History of Myddle, 
about a village in Shropshire, the 17th-century 
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180,000 


siarsmalelanlelslarelm els\ele)i= 
la are) (clare male 
died as a result 
O)MURISMclES 


writer Richard Gough described how his small 
community supplied around 20 men for the 
Royalist cause. Of these, he reports that no 
fewer than 13 were killed. 

Because they were often short of money, 
Royalist armies often relied on ‘free quarter’, 
where towns and villages were obliged to house 

and feed soldiers at their own expense. 
As well as the monetary burden, 
civilians had another reason to 
dread a visit from an army. Soldiers 
were, in effect, walking infections, 
spreading plague and disease as 
they travelled across the land. 
The historian Charles Carlton 
has calculated that, in England alone, 
out of a population of about 5 million at 
the time, at least 180,000 people died in war- 
related deaths. The proportion is higher even 
than World War I. 

Sometimes, particularly in the southwest, 
local people fought back. Named ‘clubmen’ after 
the rudimentary weapons they carried, they 
banded together in a bid to keep the armies of 
both sides at bay. On one occasion one group 
unfurled an intimidating banner. It read: 

“If you offer to plunder or take our cattle 

Be assured we will bid you battle.” 














VININGS NOE Gaelic 
Fa = Parliamentarians 


. ieee the Roundhead siege 
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RESILIENCE TO RUIN 

MAIN: Royalist Corfe Castle 

in Dorset was reduced to 

ruins by the Roundheads 

RIGHT: Lady Mary Bankes, 

the last owner and ney 
inhabitant of the Castle 











IT’S A MASSACRE 


WAR CRIMES 


i Mal-melahwiaiaeclam te)" scmelmc-]arolanaalcmalaals 
stated that if a town or castle forced 
attackers to storm it, the lives and 
property of those inside were forfeit. 
Many towns and castles were plundered 
after their capture - 140 wagons were 
needed to carry the loot from Leicester 
after it fell to the Royalists in 1645. But, 
aside from a handful of cases, massacres 
in England were relatively rare. 

However, the situation elsewhere 
was very different. When Dundee was 
sacked by the English Parliamentarians in NO MERCY 
September 165], at least 500 of its inhabitants Some 100 Royalists were slain when the 
V2) com AII(sOMm lal iaelte] ale mci ee)anleliatcjale)ame) im ele) |ialero] Mmmm ~cole lao al-t-(e (mine) gaal-XeM=t-ld/ale Mm a leletx- Mm at-linleiallae 
gz leit) ire ]ale mm a) iLe](el0ksm re (elke) acm (ote MUOm palUlelamelacyolnave 
savagery. After storming Drogheda in September = population. A similar slaughter took place at 
1649, Cromwell’s troops massacred the entire NAV(2)4 0) ce re Baa lelaluam (clas) em miisine)alelarsmel stole] asx) 































(Cfelge Tel hVaa mtalelisiap) over how many civilians were killed, but the 
ofeladrelammere(-iaaley¢ fact remains that Cromwell approved of what 
with a proportion late) @) eX=)alsxe mm gx fe] cell ae maalcm e)(eleletsial=\e me ISmClele es 
of the town’s judgment on what he saw as his sinful enemies. 










BRINGING DOWN THE HOUSE 


STRATEGIC SLIGHTS 


iM al=mers] ©) 401c>me)mm als] AN Vance)’ Zc) | Simmcie ce) ale] ale) (ecm i amaal=mill als] INV(oto] acme) ima als 
First Civil War left the Parliamentarian victors with something 
(o) ira ©) 40) 0) (=) an Pam Ko msie=18Le)amcxe)(el(=) ecm lame] me)maalsleamielellem atch’) 
loxsxs)al ©)ce)a)1 C)LUAY) NVA=).4 OL-VASAV oom OLU lem Ko Me(oMale)nalialemieleite, 
surely have left them open to potential future Royalist 
risings. The solution was to ‘slight’ them, or render 
inarclaamlarelsixelarsiie) (oy 
I Mal=me(=to]a=\-mcom nile amualicm\colsme le) alm Zc] glare, 
considerably from place to place. Coastal 
fortifications were generally left alone as they were 
laleteve(=em come (=3i-)alemaalsmecelel ald avers] ale melanomas 
merely symbolic. At Berkeley in Gloucestershire, for 
example, the token slighting saw just a small section 
(o) M,Z] eleva nle)ibsiarsxe mm o10 | mmsvo)anl=lal palavomaalomelsssiaauleidle)a 
was extensive. The ruins of Corfe Castle in Dorset is 
rein ela laalem>).clanl elise 
i Malcmerclsid(om arclom elcls)amo mantel (e)auualeleamiamaals 
Parliamentarians’ sides. Bravely defended by its owner, 
Lady Mary Bankes, it had withstood two major sieges before 
it finally fell in February 1646, thanks to a case of treachery. A note 
in the House of Commons Journal for 5 March of that year states 
dare l@mlanlantsveltolNcaN aro] ats) au aale)aallalem ©)¢-)\\i2) cme ala Wm (OlUIS(om\o)u=re ma arc lana al= 
fora] 040] aaxe Mere I1u(-mcia(el0] (em elome(=)pnle)isial-\e mW Or-] elite] [am m(Ule]al-scme)m MUN Ve)aua 
was appointed to oversee the destruction, which involved exploding 
(o[U1a} exe) ce(=) ane] ae(=)anual=Mersssva (=¥N\V/o] | Sew Vael ale (2Xe) ele] [ero] mlanvcexsiale relalelalsm atcha 
uncovered the trenches dug for the slighting of the outer gatehouse 
and a cavity, dug by the men who were trying to demolish the keep, 
(ora ]aMS1U1| Mm OLomS\ox>10M- Vid alelU(e] ama arome(=)ante)iid(e) mye) .eessime)\/-) a 010) ORrem aalolc= 
than £25,000 in today’s money - it was only partially successful, 
leaving the spectacular ruins that can be seen today. 















































Dressed in black, Lady Mary 
Btolal <owsmaalelelaaismual> 
who died while 
away with the King at 
(@)are)gommsialsmare)(eicmual> 
, which she 
has to defend while grieving. 
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The Royalist cavalry defeat 
their opponents, but 

then ride on to attack the 
oomentanal baggage park. 








ne foggy morning 
in June 1645, 

two armies faced 
each other across 
open fields, 

just north of 

the Northamptonshire village of 
Naseby. Although no one Knew it 
then, in just a few hours the fate 


Before the Battle of Naseby the outcome of the First — otanation would be set. 


The British Civil Wars had been 





> Civil War in Britain hung in the balance. After it, sae acces wens eerie 

- Parliamentarian victory was only a matter of time. Se aiae ee 

> We examine this pivotal moment... Ney nee Ra 
the Parliamentarians looked like 
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BATTLE CONTEXT === 




















AALS 
Royalists 

Commanded by Charles | and 
Prince Rupert: 4,300 foot, 
5,500 horse 


Parliamentarians 

Led by Thomas Fairfax and 
Oliver Cromwell: 6,400 foot, 
7,200 horse, 1,000 dragoons 





Royalist infantry (top) 
@y || push back the Roundheads 

~ | (bottom) but their advance 
| is eventually held. 
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winning it. In 1644, the Royalists 
had lost large tracts of land in 
North England, but attempts by the 
Parliamentarians to destroy their 
main field army, which was based 
at Oxford, had come to nothing. 

In a bid to break the stalemate, 
Parliament created a new national 
force, the New Model Army. 
Commanded by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, made up of regiments 
from Parliament’s other armies, 
and reinforced by raw recruits and 
former Royalist prisoners of war, 
it was well organised and well 


equipped but untried and untested. 


That test would come 
at Naseby... 


ONCAMPAIGN 


When the campaigning season 
began in 1645, King Charles I 
decided to march north in a bid 

to recover some of the territory 

lost there the year before. But, 
before leaving, he sent a substantial 
detachment of men, including 
3,000 cavalry, to bolster their forces 
in the West Country and help 

with the siege of Parliamentarian 
Taunton. The move would 
dangerously weaken his army. 


_ Cromwell’s cavalry drive 
| off their opponents then 
| swing left to attack the 

-| Royalist foot in the flank. 
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| Meanwhile, Fairfax 


Seieueee began to lay siege to 


: y Oxford, the Royalist 
= ~— capital. Concerned 

that Oxford would not 
withstand a lengthy siege, Charles 
hatched a plan to distract the 
Parliamentarians. At the end of 
May, his army stormed and sacked 
Parliamentarian Leicester. His plan 
worked. Alarmed by the loss of 
Leicester, Parliament abandoned the 
Siege of Oxford and moved to bring 
the King’s main army to battle. 
After a week’s marching, the 


two armies finally made contact 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLES 


14 June 1645 


Where 
Naseby, Northamptonshire 


Deci 


Royalists 
c1,000 killed, 4,000 captured 


Parliamentarians 
c450 killed and wounded 






























sive Parliament victory 

















with each other. On 12 June, some 
of Fairfax’s cavalry clashed with 
Royalists near Daventry and then, 
late on 13 June, Henry Ireton 
(Oliver Cromwell’s future son-in- 
law) surprised a Royalist outpost 
while they were playing quoits in 
the village of Naseby. The presence 
of the Parliamentarians so near 

to his main force left Charles, 

who was still without the men he 
had sent to the West Country, in 

a quandary. He could either risk 
battle against a much larger force, 
or attempt to retreat with the risk 
that Fairfax might catch up and »> 
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WHO’S WHO? 
| Cavalry often wore sashes 
"to identify themselves: the 
Parliamentarians tawny 
orange, the Royalists red 


< attack him as his army was strung out. 
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Thinking that retreat would damage 
morale and that the experience of his 
soldiers would make up for their lack of 
numbers, Charles ignored the advice of 
his nephew, Prince Rupert, and opted 
for battle. 


VALLEY OF DEATH 


The two armies deployed on the opposite 
sides of a shallow valley known as 
Broadmoor. Its sides were flanked by 
thick parish-boundary hedges. 

Both Commanders used 

a standard formation, 

deploying their infantry 

in the centre with cavalry 

on the wings, although 

the Royalists interspersed 

their mounted men with 
musketeers and kept a 

brigade in reserve. 

The Parliamentarians made smart 
use of the terrain, placing some of 
their red-coated infantry behind the 
crest of a ridge, where they couldn’t 
be seen. Sometime between 9am and 
10am, Oliver Cromwell, who had only 
recently taken command of the 
Parliamentarian cavalry, ordered 


KEY 
ad WN A 


Naseby was one of 
the few battles at 
which Charles | and 
id a=-Maeiael c= (-v-Le(-) medi 
id aX= Wt lave POJUAN(=1¢ 
Cromwell, went 
head-to-head... 
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KING CHARLES | 


MM atelecolamalcmarclomaromanliiieslays 
experience Charles 
commanded the Royalist 
army. His most notable 
success was the defeat of a 
Eelaetsm excl aitslanrcvaleclatclamslanahalle 
Cornwall, in autumn 1644. 





Colonel John Okey to take his regiment 
of dragoons forward and, using the 
hedge there as cover, harass Prince 
Rupert’s cavalry on the right flank of 
the Royalist army. Okey obeyed and, 
protected from attack by the thick hedge, 
his men dismounted. While some men 
held the regiment’s horses, the rest 
opened fire over the hedge. Peppered by 
musket balls and unable to get at their 
tormentors, the Royalist cavalry took the 
only course open to them - they rode off 
to attack the Parliamentarian cavalry 
on the far side of the valley. 
The opposing wings of 
horsemen paused briefly to 
dress ranks before charging 
each other, firing their 
pistols at close range and 
then setting to with their 
swords. Ireton was in command 
of the Parliamentarians, and 
his regiment initially drove back their 
Royalist opponents. But, when the 
Royalist second line entered the fray, 
most of the Parliamentarian horsemen 
turned and fled, hotly pursued by the 
triumphant Royalists. Some chased 


PRINCE RUPERT 


The nephew of Charles | 
led the Royalist army. 
He’s popularly seen as the 
re] col ale) avd Oye] maleycleiaaeyare 
oFvaliale mets hVccl (cyan eel an tobe 
in fact, a hard-nosed, 
competent soldier. 


SIR THOMAS FAIRFAX 


The Captain General of 
Parliament’s New Model 
Army, Fairfax was a Yorkshire 
fefevala(cvaatclamacemarslemce)a 
a series of victories in the 
previous 18 months. 
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cavalry at Naseby on Fairfax’s 
request, even though he 
ialelUi (om at=\\com el=\2)nmel=lel-]aacve, 
(see War Winners, above). 
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ARMED AND —— 
DANGEROUS 


When war had broken out, it was 
Parliament who controlled the 

country’s key arsenals. Many soldiers 

eo} celelelalm-) (olate my (-¥-] eelal-w-lalem-lanlelele 


of their own, so there was a 
variet the equipme us 
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ARMOUR 
While all cavalrymen, 

in both armies, were 
meant to wear an iron 
breastplate, backplate 
and helmet, not everyone 
» actually received one. 






BANDOLIER 
Each wooden tube 
that hangs from this 
cross-body belt contains 
enough gunpowder to 
fire a single shot. 


a Rarsmrerelansie)(ell=lecmiamual> 
New Model Army were 
given , largely 
lelslerslUIsiomo lan aroma ears 
red cloth was 


WHEELLOCK 
PISTOL 
A weapon used by 
| ‘ = cavalrymen. When the 
igs : . MATCHLOCK : | asl AI trigger was pulled, a metal 
: i tical eat aa ey |) wheel spun eri against 
: some iron pyrite, causing 
ica cr eacuide ie sparks that ignited the 
ne cord (the ‘match’) powder in the pistol. 


would ignite the 
powder in the gun. 
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Se. the advice of his 
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< their defeated enemies for miles, 
while others galloped off in an 
unsuccessful bid to attack the 
Parliamentarian baggage train, 
which they found some distance to 
the rear of Fairfax’s army. 

It may have been first blood to 
the Royalist right wing, but all of its 
cavalry had been committed to the 
fight, and none remained to follow 
up their success by attacking the 
Parliamentarian infantry. In 
fact, by the time Rupert’s 
horsemen eventually 
returned from their 
pursuit, the battle was 
all but lost. 

Back on the field, 
the foot regiments of 
the two armies had come 
together. Despite the odds 
stacked against them, the Royalist 
infantry initially gained the upper 


hand. The Parliamentarians had 
positioned guns between their 
regiments, but their salvoes 

went high and their musketeers 
probably only managed one volley 
before the Royalists were on 
them, wading in with swords and 
the butt ends of their muskets. 
Edward Walker, King Charles’s 
secretary, later recalled seeing the 
Parliamentarian colours fall to the 
ground as their first line was driven 


WHAT 


back in disorder. Philip Skippon, 
the New Model Army’s veteran 
commander, was wounded in the 
ribs by a musket ball, but stayed on 
the field to encourage his hard- 
pressed infantry. 


A NUMBERS GAME 


Eventually, the numbers began 
to tell. Fairfax was able to order 
forward his reserves and the 
Royalist advance stalled. 
The outnumbered 
Royalist infantry soon 
found itself under 
severe pressure, 
and things were 
about to get worse. 
Oliver Cromwell’s 
horsemen had driven 
back Marmaduke Langdale’s 
Royalist cavalry and were now 
threatening their rear. With 


a considerable advantage in 
numbers, Cromwell did not need 
to commit all his horsemen to the 
fighting, so he sent part of his force 
to pursue Langdale’s men, while 
using the rest against the flank and 
rear of the Royalist infantry. 

To add to the woes of the Royalist 
infantry, Okey’s dragoons had now 
mounted up and joined 
the fight, charging into 
their right flank. 


HAPPENED NEXT? 


Naseby was the first Royalist defeat of many... 


Naseby was the decisive battle 
of the First Civil War. The King 
was never able to replace the 
fay. q ela) dla) alerare sxe) (01-1 acm alow (essie 
id als) asm lame atom eli ro) valarem aatelala ak 
ro) ts] ale] ole) al [a lesie) a al=) aci-) en ale 
INT=\ Van A ele K= ir -V a a alvan ce leluste mual=) 
last significant Royalist army. 
After that, the remaining 
Royalist garrisons fell like 
fallak=)¢)i alse lal AichVan Loy-comm Glare) 
@lar-lalssmclelacsvarelslacvom ne) 
Parliament’s Scottish allies at 
INTeN iol d Gar Nim akelUle] alm al=mets] aalsve 
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he later struck a 

secret deal with the 

Scots. In 1648, they 
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by the New Model Army. 
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of-ik=)aanliatsxemuatsi an @larclalcys 
should be held to account for 
lalismrsKoiule) alse lamer] alUlo aval lor som are 
was put on trial for treason. 





The game was clearly up. Some 
Royalist infantrymen began to 
carry out a fighting retreat, though 
many surrendered. As those 
Royalists that could fell back, they 
were covered by Prince Rupert’s 
blue-coated infantry. One onlooker 
described them as standing “like 
a wall of brasse”. They held their 
ground until Fairfax launched an 
attack from all sides with infantry 
and cavalry. (The discovery of a 
large number of musket balls 
has pinpointed the location of 
the bluecoats’ last stand, and a 
memorial now marks the spot.) 

It is said that, at some stage, 
King Charles attempted to lead a 
counter-attack with his lifeguard, 
but was prevented from doing so 


7 F ~ — - fh a 
DEATH OF A KING 
Charles I| lost his head ona 
chilly January ire) daliate Milam isY- sc) 


melel arene UllaV Amd al=m.@lalem\\scls 
executed on 27 January and 
id alow aale) ate) aelahvare] Le) ials\e pm mie) ¢ 
the next 11 years, England 
would be a republic. 





by a Scottish courtier who seized 
the bridle of his horse, as he asked: 
“Would you go upon your death?” 
before leading him away. 
The Royalists continued to retreat 
north, occasionally halting to 
fight off their pursuers. Many are 
believed to have been cut down 
when cornered at Marston Trussell 
village, after taking a wrong turn. 
Not all the casualties were male. 
Claiming they were Irish whores, 
Parliamentarian troops killed 
or mutilated between 100 and 
200 women they found with the 
Royalist baggage train. In fact, they 
were probably Welsh-speaking 
wives of some of Charles’s soldiers. 
The Royalist army had been 
destroyed. A thousand of its 
soldiers had died and more 
than 4,000 had been captured. 
Parliament’s ultimate victory was 
now just a matter of time. 


VISIT 

Naseby is a particularly 
rewarding battlefield to visit. 
There’s little doubt over what 
happened and where, and 
there are a number of excellent 
viewpoints, each with an 
information panel. 

For more details visit 
www.naseby.com 


Fi 
Was Naseby the most important battle in 
the British Civil Wars? 


Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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1944 


British and Canadian troops land on Juno Beach on the 
morning of 6 June 1944, many carrying bicycles. As part of 
Operation Overlord - the invasion of Europe and the Battle 
of Normandy - the landings that began on D-Day would be 
the largest seaborne invasion ever undertaken. 
The Allies suffered over 10,000 casualties on D-Day alone, 

but their sacrifice led to the liberation of Europe from Nazi 
terror and, within a year, the end of World War Il in Europe. 
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TRAFALGAR, 
1805 


Some 11 allied ships escape 
at the end of the battle, but 
lamaat> that 
blows up shortly afterwards, 
several French and Spanish 
vessels are wrecked or 

nO adalslaere]aarclelsier 











Trafalgar: 
Nelson’s last" 
reat VI T= 











simple one - but it 
came at the end of 
a long and complicated campaign. 
In May 1803, the brief Peace of 


Admiral Nelson’s crushing defeat of the French Amiens between Britain and France 


had ended and the two nations were 


and Spanish navies at the Battle of Trafalgar in esi ie 
1805 would establish Britain as the dominant had been crowned Emperor of the 


French in December 1804, decided 


world naval power for the next century. This is to invade England and assembled 


a large army on the French coast 


s the story of Nelson’s victory —- and his death around Boulogne. His plan was to 


ferry his troops across the English 
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PYRRHIC VICTORY 


Olal Wad alsmneleslaatelsincmaciaalelia 
standing on Nelson’s flagship 
am oleimmatsiam (¢: me lla t-mat-\'7-) 


performed their work well, 
battering the French 74-gun 
Redoutable and Villeneuve’s 


flagshio Bucentaure. 





FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 


Two captured French 

vessels, the Fougueux and 

the Redoutable, flank their 
captor - the British 98-gun 
shio Temeraire, immortalised 
in JMW Turner’s renowned 

oe Tal diate mols Oeil ale mals) auelsiiale 
IKON {s10 KOM Ol- ©1g0)<-1a mel OMA isihist 


Channel on barges. But before he 
could attempt such an expedition, he 
had to gain control of the Channel. 

In March 1805, a French fleet 
under the command of Admiral 
Pierre-Charles Villeneuve sailed 
out of Toulon and, after linking up 
with ships from France’s new ally, 
Spain, made for the West Indies. 
The plan was to rendezvous with 
more French ships, creating a 
fleet large enough to dominate the 
Channel. Admiral Horatio Nelson, 
though, was determined to prevent 
this from happening. 

Having searched for Villeneuve’s 
fleet in the Mediterranean, Nelson 


gave chase and, by early June, he too 
was in the Caribbean. The harassed 
Villeneuve re-crossed the Atlantic 
but, with Nelson having warned 

the Admiralty of the French fleet’s 
movements, he was intercepted 

off Cape Finisterre by an English 
fleet under Sir Robert Calder. He 
was forced to turn south and, in 
September, took refuge in Cadiz. 


BATTLE STATIONS 


With no fleet to protect his invasion 
force, Napoleon abandoned his 
plans to invade Britain and instead 
moved east to deal with the armies 
of Britain’s allies, Austria and Russia. 













THEY THINK 

IT’S ALL OVER... 

At about 5pm, after five 
hours of fighting, it’s clear 
- as this 1808 painting by 
Nicholas Pocock shows 

- that the British fleet has 
demolished the French 
and Spanish contingents 


Some 60 vessels known as 
ships of the line fight in the 
battle. This was a type of 
MiVZolasiall OMe) alsin au [elnslomncolan 

the 17th century to work with 
the prevailing strategy of 
advancing in lines of battle 
to fire barrages of broadsides. 






Villeneuve, though, was left 
bottled up in Cadiz, blockaded by a 
British fleet commanded by Nelson. 
Three weeks into October, under 
pressure from Napoleon, Villeneuve 
finally attempted to break out and 
sail into the Mediterranean. 

Nelson was waiting for him. The 
well-drilled British crews ‘cleared 
for action’, removing anything that 
might get in the way during the 
ensuing battle, dousing flammable 
materials with water and scattering 
sand on the decks to prevent the 
men from slipping. Meanwhile, 
down below, the ships’ surgeons 
were preparing temporary 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLES 
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Who 
BRITISH: 27 ships of the line 
under Admirals Horatio Nelson 
and Cuthbert Collingwood 
FRENCH AND SPANISH: 

33 ships under Admirals 
Pierre-Charles Villeneuve 
(France) and Federico 
Gravina (Spain) 



















When 
21 October 1805 





where 


Cape Trafalgar, south of 
Cadiz off the south-west 
coast of Spain. 





Why 
The Franco-Spanish fleet 
attempted to break out of 
Cadiz past a British blockade. 





Outcome 
British victory. The French 
and Spanish lost 18 ships 
captured or destroyed, and 
at least 3,000 dead. The 
British lost about 500 men 
but no ships. 
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< hospitals and laying out the grim would prove decisive. It would also 
tools of their trade. force ships in the vanguard of the 
Once in sight of the enemy, the enemy fleet to turn back to support 
drummers of the Royal Marines the ships at the rear, which would 
‘beat to quarters’ — the signal for take a long time. Finally, he gave 
the crews to take up their action his captains freedom of action by 


ILLUSTRATION: SOL 90, ALAMY X1, DK IMAGES X1, ROYAL ARMOURIES X4, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM/GREENWICH/LONDON Xt1, GETTY X1 


calmly eating an apple”  ioticers oneinten ofthe 


stations. As the British ships closed telling them: “No captain can do 
in on their enemies, Nelson ordered _ very wrong if he places his ship 
a signal to be displayed aboard his alongside that of the enemy.” 


would stop signalling,” he 
muttered. “We all know 
well enough what to do.” 


acerbic comment to carry their full 

contained an important Oaks and elms were complement of sails, 

truth: Nelson’s captains foes NG and put his largest 
ee p wood needed to build P 8 

did indeed know what | MIVISMVALelkeaV battleships at the 


to do. While off the coast 
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ROLL CALL 


HMS Victory had a crew of 821 
men at Trafalgar. More than 

500 were seamen who worked 
and fought on the ship; of these, 
289 were volunteers and 217 


“Col | ] n gwood Da ced had been pressed into service, 


most of them former merchant 


= = _Th Iso 146 
the deck of his ship, seamen. Theregiere ae 


crew came from outside the 
British Isles. There were 31 

boys on board, the youngest 
of whom was aged just 12. 


aRarsus). <elslalsialecremsiaieciamelela 


flagship HMS Victory: “England Such a head-on attack would crews were able to fire three 
expects that every man will do inevitably expose his ships broadsides to every two fired 

. 9 . . . by the French and Spanish 
his duty.” Admiral Collingwood, to a torrent of gunnery with Sar eee 
Nelson’s second-in-command, was no opportunity to reply. To frantic gunfight at Trafalgar. 
not impressed. “I do wish Nelson minimise the damage sustained, 


Nelson aimed to close 
with the enemy as 


; rR ry ry ry quickly as possible. 
a 3 







In fact, Collingwood’s He ordered his ships 


front of his columns. 
















of Spain, Nelson had invited Collingwood’s ship, 
them to dinner on board the Royal Sovereign, was 
Victory and personally explained his _ the first into action. It broke the - , 
plan for the approaching battle. Franco-Spanish line at about noon 

Traditional naval tactics would and fought alone for 20 minutes FIRING LINES 
have seen the two fleets deployed in before the rest of the fleet could join Whereas the French and Spanish usually tried to disable an enemy ship 
two long parallel lines but, instead, it. Collingwood paced the deck of by firing at its masts, the British often fired at an enemy ship’s hull - but 
Nelson planned to attack in two his ship, ignoring pleas to remove accurately judging distance and trajectory took skill and experience. 
columns. One, led by Collingwood, his conspicuous cocked hat. “Let me 
would attack the rear of the enemy alone,” he replied. “I have always u Pte S . ant ae 
line of battle while the other, fought in a cocked hat, and always THE TARGET ” THE TARGET 
led by Nelson, would tackle the shall.” Hecarriedon pacing, calmly MMe 
centre. By breaking the allied line eating an apple. a 
of battle in this way, Nelson would As Victory approached the ; FeO 
bring about a series of ship-to- enemy line at the head of the : 

‘ ’ : ; : The cannon has to be aimed at the The cannon has to be aimed at the 
ship actions in which the superior second column, she took a heavy Pntcahernaintnast eter een 
British seamanship and gunnery battering. Her ship’s wheel was » 


WEAPONS OF MAST 
DESTRUCTION 


HMS Victory carried 104 cannon at Trafalgar. carried 30 of these A long dagger carried 
To load and fire one in the heat of battle took at Trafalgar. by midshipmen and 


training and practice. A fabric or paper cartridge Ye) +) = = | used when boarding 

of gunpowder was rammed down the barrel, | RESTRAINT a a 
followed by a rope wad to hold it in place, the ; 

shot, then a second wad. A hole in the cartridge le <u : 


was made by pushing a wire pricker into the 
vent, and gunpowder was poured in. The gun 


was then fired either by a spark from a flintlock a ; & ' BAR SHOT 
or by a smouldering match held to the vent. WHEELED | Cast-iron bars used to 
CARRIAGE |. « cut rigging and damage 


| spars and sails. 
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weight of the shot 

it could fire. Victory 
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HMS VICTORY 


je Built at Chatham, Victory was 
SAILS | / my | i launched on 7 May 1765, making her 
HMS Victory carried \ a), AO years old at Trafalgar. Commanded 
| Baas eas ae a = | | a, | by Captain Thomas Masterman 
| . . Hardy, she was armed with 104 
guns and served as Nelson’s flagship 
during the battle. She had already 
led fleets in both the American and 
ae a a) \ French Revolutionary Wars, and 
| FIGHTING TOP ola today is the only surviving 18th- 


Al ll row’ : : 
i ee ne seheaies = pdt century ship of the line. 
\\\ro i oc: . itele iilekel cs emaelli re, 
: K\\ FOREMAST ,) te be posted here. 
| The stability of the masts |’ er ; : oe 
| was improved by / We ae or ae Hi 
_| surrounding them with : ee .) oe “ . 
| iron rings and platforms. ” a ps ae MAIN MAST 
| " ; aa f ‘aye Masts were made of fir, 
pine or spruce from 
Norway and the Baltic 
- light, flexible wood. 
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MAST 
Victory’s was 
shot away during 
the battle. 
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Carried 12-pounder guns. \ ‘ 
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STORES 
Most ammunition and 
2. _— , provisions were stored in 
MIDDLE , — ee _ ga, | >. the lowest part of the ship. 
(1 U] |) ed | . ae i a | HMS Victory went through 
Held 24-pounder guns. } ——— 7.8 tonnes of gunpowder 
= | during the battle. 


275 TO 360 METRES AWAY 


FROM THE TARGET =e | Held 32-pounder guns. 
| --——| The crew ate and slept 


A NATIONAL HERO 


Sea ae _—— NOCK GUN Sa Born in 1758, the son of a Norfolk 
directly at the waterline ie = clergyman, Horatio Nelson joined the 
ae — at enemy sailors. It had a — navy at just 12 years old. He shot to 
—— | fearsome recoil. ——————_§ fame in 1797 at the battle of Cape 
| —————~ ee St Vincent, during which he boarded 
Vale Met.) elaulg-Yo mal \em~) oy-lal emia] oem in| 
1798, he commanded the fleet that defeated 
I Ey eced(=Xolae-mats\a'arc lM dal-m to] 44(-Me)mdat- i Ti(-m 
Nelson lost the sight in one eye in an action 
ro} im OC) gi (ot- la Ao: are lalemalematelslmelanmieliioni diate] 
an attack on Santa Cruz, Tenerife, three years 
later. In 1787, he married Frances Nisbet but, 
in 1793, met Emma Hamilton, wife of the 
| ai =Jaidiiem-val\e)’m xem [-]e](-\-5 
SPONGE They later began an 


BOARDING AXE BOARDING } Asheepskin head ona affair that lasted 
Used to cut away rigging PIKE | pecnetsresue bs Wadi mal cme (-t-140 8 
and to make a handhold Kept on the main | j 'n water; extinguishes 

‘| for boarding; also a good "| deck to repel 1 embers ina gun barrel. 
close-quarter weapon. enemy boarders. 
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| TRAFALGAR, 
4 1805 
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LIVING MUSEUM 
Today, HMS Victory is ,; 


preserved at Portsmouth’s 
Historic Dockyard 


- —— 





4 shot away, but still she kept on 
coming. As she sailed past the stern 
of Villeneuve’s flagship Bucentaure, 
Victory’s well-trained gunners were 
at last able to fire, unleashing a 
devastating broadside. Shot smashed 
through the French ship, disabling 
20 of her guns, killing and wounding 
200 of her men and effectively 
putting her out of action. 

As more and more 
British ships came into 
action, French and 
Spanish casualties 
began to mount. 
Captain Servaux 
of the French ship 
Fougueux described 
the effects of one of 
the Royal Sovereign’s 
broadsides: “Most of the 
sails and rigging were cut to pieces, 
while the upper deck was swept 
clear of the greater number of the 
seamen working there, and of the 
soldier sharpshooters.” 

Sailors suffered horrific wounds. 
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the three masts of 
HMS Victory 


were deafened by the noise and 
blinded by the smoke from their 
guns but were better off than men 
on the exposed upper decks. 

After dealing with the 
Bucentaure, Nelson’s flagship found 
itself locked in combat with another 
French ship, the Redoutable. While 
Victory’s gunners blazed away 
below decks, sharpshooters up in 

the masts of the Redoutable 
opened a withering fire 

upon the British ship’s 

exposed quarterdeck. 

Thomas Hardy, 

Victory’s captain, 

gave the order to 

take cover but Nelson 

continued to pace the 

deck in his distinctive 
admiral’s uniform — and 

soon the inevitable happened: he 

was struck in the shoulder by 

a musket ball that passed through 

a lung and hit his spine. 

Nelson was carried down to the 
orlop deck in agony and died at 


Men were about 4.30pm 
disembowelled “Men were = curser 
heads snort deafened by wr. 
french ~6c the noise and “7"" 
Knee. 6 lInded by = 
popdeckor the smoke of °°" 
acest ~— their guns” "no". 
and bulwarks, ended than 


tearing off jagged splinters of wood 
that caused terrible injuries to 
anyone they hit. Men were crushed 
by falling spars and masts or loose 
cannon. Those on the gundecks 


a savage storm blew up, and the 

British struggled in heavy seas to 
save their own damaged ships as 
well as the ships they’d captured. 
In the end, they saved all of their 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 


Britain ruled the waves - despite Napoleon’s plans 
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own ships and four of their prizes; 
the rest sank or were wrecked, or 
were destroyed by the British to 
prevent recapture by the French. 
Two days after the battle, five 
surviving allied ships made a daring 
sortie from Cadiz and managed to 
recapture two ships. However, one 
of these was subsequently wrecked, 
along with three of the rescuers. 
Finally, on 4 November, four fugitive 
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and Austria at Austerlitz 
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allied ships were intercepted and 

captured in the Bay of Biscay. 
When the final ripples of the 

battle had died away, the allies had 

lost no fewer than 24 ships out 

of their combined fleet of 33. No 

British ships had been lost. © 
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EXPLORE HMS V/CTORY 


Visit Portsmouth’s Historic 
Dockyard to see Nelson’s cabin 
and stand on the spot where he 


received his mortal wound. 
www. historicdockyard.co.uk 





The immediate effects of Trafalgar were relatively minor. 
INfel ere) stole atsleme]laatole hal k=) ilale [6 lsialarem alice e)tclamaemlaiccle (= 
dale lle laren arom alsinats(em alatole (1M atols1A\\\(o] ce Senel aUisiall ale m=iaitell abs 
allies Russia and Austria at the Battle of Austerlitz in 
December. But the long-term impacts were massive. The 
Royal Navy now ruled the oceans unchallenged, so could 
(e)ge)uae1 mm =) dies |lamnce)aamlacols1(elamnee)aidlale(cmlacm e)(elel.<c(o(=me)) 

mi daja (ela ele) aucwmcial(=)(e mu gcle (cml alaslasisl acme] ale msle) ©) ele) aul aalilitts] AY, 
operations across the globe. Hoping to create a navy 

date lexexel0|(eMe)alesalel-)|amelalli(s)ale(smualom=ialaisiamaN lc] ele) (sce) al 
Talsiaiaelusve mom (-]aelomsialle)eleli(ellalem ©)cele|cclanlaalsemolelmmiz)| micean 
power before it could be completed. He returned from exile 
to lead his army to a decisive defeat at Waterloo in June 1815. 








BOOKS & FILM 

Patrick O’Brian’s novels of 

the Napoleonic Wars offer an 
accurate depiction of naval life. 
Russell Crowe starred in the 2003 
film of Master and Commander: 
the Far Side of the World. 


E71) WHATDO YOU THINK? 
Was Trafalgar Britain’s greatest naval 
victory - or is there a stronger contender? 
email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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1950 
KOREAN ADVANCE 


British infantrymen march to the front line in Taegu during the Korean War, in 
September 1950. While the United States sent considerably more troops to 
Korea than the UK, Britain still maintained a sizaeable force in south-east Asia. 

The war came about as a result of the partitioning of Korea at the end of 
World War II. When North Korea invaded the South, the relatively newly 
formed United Nations came to South Korea’s aid. In turn, China came to the 
aid of the North, backed by the Soviet Union. 

An armistice was signed in 1953, but with no peace treaty ever having been 
signed, the two countries are still technically at war to this day. 
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WATERLOO, 
1815 


LIBERTE, EGALITE, FRATERNITE 
Napoleon’s cavalry ride into battle in 
Sergey Bondarchuk’s 1970 film, Waterloo 
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Waterloo @ 


Having staged an impressive return, Napoleon’s hopes of 
victory were high. But in one bloody day, his dreams of 
French glory and domination would be shattered 
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n the morning 
of the battle, 
Wellington’s 
soldiers woke 
cold and wet 
after a day and 
night of drenching rain. One officer 
wrote that “it rained as if the water 
were tumbled out of tubs.” Few 
had slept under cover, and many 
had little or no food apart from 
what they had found and stolen. 
Wellington had given strict orders 


aRalismey-lialaialeme(sleleiss 
Sergeant Ewart of the Scots 
Greys capturing a French 
eagle - one of two taken 
olamaalcmelo NAM Aanlclam =a iol ae 
retired, he 

near Edinburgh Castle, 
which now bears his name. 














While Wellington’s soldiers 
were low on rations, one of 
the reasons his troops were 
10) [SRO MALE RIC] Ro NNMSTO Mato SIINY 
from Quatre Bras, on 17 June, 
was because Napoleon’s 
Wieltel gel as 
(role) -<ialemelale 


against looting, but many hungry 
men ignored them. Of his 68,000 
troops, only a minority wore the 
scarlet jackets of the British and 
Hanoverian infantry, and there 
were Dutch and Belgians in blue, 
Germans from the little state of 
Nassau in green, and Brunswickers 
in sombre black. It was a colourful 
army, even though most were 
liberally spattered with mud. 

As the hours passed, they 
watched Napoleon review his 
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soldiers, bands playing, cavalry 
and infantry parading in their own 
colourful splendour in a display of 
strength. Slowed by the mud and 
waiting for the last of his soldiers 
to arrive, the Emperor was not 
ready to attack until nearly noon. 
Wellington’s men took up their 
positions and waited. There were 
two strong points ahead of the 
ridge, the chateau at Hougomont 
on his right, and the farm of La 
Haye de Sainte just to the left 
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Commander Napoleon 
Infantry 53,400 

Cavalry 15,600 

Total 69,000 

Guns 246 

Losses at least 25,000 
Aim to break the Duke of 
Wellington’s army 
Advantages slightly larger 
numbers; far more artillery; 
more experienced soldiers 


Commander Wellington 
Infantry 53,800 

Cavalry 13,335 

Total 67,135 

Guns 157 

Losses c14,400-15,000 
Aim to hold out until the 
Prussians arrive 
Advantages a strong 
defensive position; ridge 
to give some shelter from 
enemy artillery; Wellington’s 
active command 


Commander Blucher 
Infantry 38,000 

Cavalry 7,000 

Total 45,000 (although most 
arrived as the day wore on) 
Guns 134 

Losses c4,800-7,000 

Aim to reach the battle, so the 
allies outnumber the French 
Advantages Bluicher’s 
determination; his chief of 
staff’s administrative skill; 
his soldiers’ deep hatred of 
the French 


Allied victory. While some 
claim this outcome was all 
down to the Prussians, others 
believe Wellington would 
have coped alone. The truth 
is simple. Wellington only 
risked battle after receiving 
Blucher’s promise of aid. 
From the beginning, this was 
an allied effort and it was an 
allied victory - the credit is 
shared between all involved. 





4 of his centre. His main force 


was sheltered behind the ridge, 
arranged so that the different 
nationalities were mixed together, 
as were his veterans and his raw 
troops. His aim was to prevent any 
section of the line being too weak. 


OFF WITH A BANG 


The battle began when lines of 
French field guns started pounding 
the allied position. It was the 
loudest noise most of Wellington’s 
soldiers would ever hear, but only 
a few units were exposed to the 
deluge of cannon balls, and most 
were protected by the ridge - 
unlike the Prussians at Ligny who 
had suffered badly under a 
similar barrage. 

The first French attack 
came at Hougomont, 
held by a detachment 
of Foot Guards as well 
as German troops. 
Over the afternoon, 
a large part of one of 
the three-army corps 
— which, together with 
the Imperial Guard made up the 
bulk of Napoleon’s army —- became 
sucked into the attack on the 
chateau. At the same time, many 
of Wellington’s troops were pinned 
in place protecting it. Part of the 
chateau was set ablaze by French 
howitzers, and there were several 
break-ins. One saw French light 
infantry surge into the main 
courtyard, but a party led by 
Lieutenant Colonel MacDonnell 
of the Scots Guards and a sergeant 
managed to bar the gate behind 
them. All the French were killed in 
a savage hand-to-hand brawl. 

While this fight raged, Napoleon 
launched his main attack with 
another corps commanded by 
General D’Erlon. Covered by a heavy 
barrage, infantry attacked La Haye 
de Sainte and the ridge to the east. 
A Netherlands brigade that had 
fought well at Quatre Bras but 


THE KEY 


suffered heavy losses there, broke 
before the onslaught. 

The French columns kept going, 
and next met with Picton’s British 
troops - veterans of the Peninsular 
War, who had also lost many at 
Quatre Bras. Picton, a rough, foul- 
mouthed Welshmen dressed in 
civilian garb because his uniform 
had not arrived, was shot in the 
head and killed, but the French 
advance was stalled. Even so, 
numbers were on their side, and 
the situation was critical. 

Then Wellington launched 
his heavy cavalry — a brigade 
of Life Guards, the Blues and 
King’s Dragoon Guards, and the 
Union Brigade with a regiment of 

dragoons each from England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 
The French infantry 
were not in formation 
to meet a cavalry 
charge and were 
ridden down: “As 
we approached at a 
moderate pace, the fronts 
and flanks began to turn 
their backs inwards; the rear of 
the columns had already begun to 
run away,” wrote one staff officer. 
Two precious eagle standards were 
captured — Sergeant Ewart of the 






THE IMPENETRABLE 
SQUARE 
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squares at Waterloo became famous. With the 
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a steady nerve for the foot soldiers to stay in 
formation. Sometimes they were so terrified of 
the approaching cavalry that they broke ranks 
and were slaughtered. At Waterloo, the British 
stayed firm. 
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IN FORMATION 
Wellington’s defensive 
squares hold their form 
against cavalry charges 





ILLUSTRATION: SOL 90, ALAMY X2, GETTY X5, ROYAL ARMOURIES X2 
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was a grudge match 
between Napoleon 
Tare Mma(-Villareixelamm olen 
there was another 
general in the mix. 


ulate) - a, 7\ fe) me). 
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family sent him to France 
ol alifom coms laxclaremanliiit-lav 
Xol sole) MWAVAK=) are] eslelUrclalalep 
he quickly rose to military 
re) cova nliarsyareccwrs] ave mantele(s 
himself Emperor. After 
(o(=¥ eto] mre] ale m=). 41 (oem ale) 
returned to France in 1815. 


|p] U) ¢ ame) a 
VS (cage) 
The Anglo-Dutch 
Xo) aalaats]ace(syars] Mn alco] eo) a rele) 
Vem ele) dam lamiccitclarem ia 
1769. His military skills first 
Tan) e)cceexcve mam lareltirslacemaatcye 
again in the Peninsular 
War. He later became 
British Prime Minister. 


1742, this 


Prussian 





FIELD MARSHAL 
GEBHARD LEBRECHT 
VON BLUCHER 
Xo) qamiamu(sxelatcvaleleiae) 
(modern-day Germany), in 


fiery, aggressive 


ol ats] om cole lel almce) am aa: 
Swedish and then the 


armies, leading 


the latter at Waterloo. 
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| THIRD AND 
FOURTH RANKS 
The rear ranks stood and 
fired their muskets to 
drive off the cavalry. 


FIRST AND 
SECOND RANKS 


The two front ranks knelt 
down, and held their 
muskets at 45°, the 
bayonets presenting a 
hedge of sharp spikes. 
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ATTACKING THE STRONGPOINTS 

The battle begins with Napoleon’s diversionary attack on 
chateau Hougomont, in order to make a more full-on assault 
on the allied centre. But the British do not fall into the trap. 
The struggle for Hougomont and La Haye de Sainte 
themselves become battles that grind down the French. 


ROCKETS 

A British secret weapon, 
rockets were extremely 
imprecise and sometimes 
came back at their firers. 
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This simplified illustration shows 
how the British ‘squares’ were 
actually rectangles, but the men 
would have stood in four ranks, 
rather than two. The battalions 
formed a checker board across 
the battlefield, so each could fire 
from all sides without the risk of 
hitting another ‘square’. 
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The shape of the slope at 
Waterloo made it difficult 


for the French to see 


many of the squares until 


~ 4 | the last minute. 
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CAVALRY CHARGES 


The allies reorganise their positions. Believing they are 
dealing with a retreat, the French carry on with their cavalry 
charges. Despite their ferocity, the horsemen are repelled and 
suffer heavy casualties attacking the allied infantry deployed 
in squares. 


FLINTLOCK 
MUSKET 

The standard infantry 
weapon, it was 
inaccurate beyond 
about 75 metres, so 
best used in massed 
volleys at short range. 


SWORD OR SABRE 
Most cavalry relied ona 
straight or curved sword. 
Thrusts were the most 
deadly, but cuts and slashes 
caused horrifically 
disfiguring wounds. 
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THE FINAL PUSH 

Napoleon orders his Imperial Guard to attack the allied 
centre. Enough allies are left to repulse them with heavy 
volleys of musketry, and at the same time the Prussian 
onslaught against Napoleon’s right becomes overwhelming. 
The French army flees. 


| the artillery was a solid 
iron ball meant to smash 
through the target. 





| GOLDEN EAGLE 

This French Eagle standard of 
the 105th Regiment was 
captured by the British at the 
Battle of Waterloo. Every 
regiment had its own eagle, 
which was a symbol of the unit | 
and was guarded fiercely. 
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< Scots Greys described how the 
eagle-bearer “Thrust for my groin 
— | parried it off, and... cut him 
through the head.” Another man 
came at him on horseback, and “I 
cut him through the chin upwards, 
which cut through his teeth. Next 
I was attacked by a foot soldier...” 
whose shot missed. Ewart parried 
the thrust bayonet and “cut him 
down through the head.” D’Erlon’s 
attack was broken, thousands 
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LUCKY PENNY 
This coin saved the life 
of a British soldier by 
stopping a French 
musket-ball. A George III 
‘cartwheel penny’, it is 
unusually large and thick. 


DENTURES 
OF DEATH 
A set of chompers 

| entirely made up of 

) teeth looted from the 
mouths of the dead 
after the battle. 
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NAPOLEON’S 

BURNOUS 
An Egyptian-style cloak, 
worn by Napoleon the 
night before Waterloo. 
After his invasion of Egypt 
in 1798, Napoleon became 
fascinated by Middle 
Eastern style and fashions. 





killed, wounded or captured, but 
the British cavalry chased them too 
far. Scattered, their horses blown, 
they were in turn hunted down by 
French cavalry. Less than half of the 
British returned from the attack. 


SQUARE UP 

La Haye de Sainte held, defended 
by greencoated veterans of 

the King’s German Legion -— 
Hanoverians serving George III, 


STORM FROM 
THE EAST 

The Prussians’ 
arrival tied up 
Napoleon’s troops 










BOOTS 





who was the ruler of their state. In 
the east, the first Prussians began 
to arrive, and forced Napoleon to 
commit his remaining infantry 
corps to protect that flank. For 
the moment, that meant 

that the only fresh 

troops available to 

continue the attack on 
Wellington were the 

cavalry reserve. Ney 

led more and more of 

these forward in charges 

against the ridge. The 

attacks were funnelled through 
the gap between Hougomont and 
La Haye de Sainte, in ground soon 


WELLINGTON’S 


Sadly not made of rubber, 
these are Wellington’s 
actual boots. The Duke 
popularised such 
medium-length leather 
boots, from which modern- 
day wellies evolved. 





| FRENCH 
¢ CUIRASS 
» | worn by a French 
cavalryman who 
Waterloo after a 
cannonball smashed 


A piece of armour 
' | was killed at 
through his chest. 



























































churned into thick mud by the 
horses’ hooves. 
Wellington’s infantry formed 
squares, each face four ranks 
deep, the front two kneeling with 
bayonets pointing up. No 
horse would impale itself 
on such an obstacle, 
but it took a steady 
nerve to hold this 
position in the face of 
a line of tall horsemen 
on big horses bearing 
down. One sergeant said 
of the French cuirassiers that 
he “Thought we could not have the 
slightest chance with them.” 
















Yet the squares held 
firm, and volleys of 
musketry brought 
down men and horses, 
forming obstacles to the 
next charge. The French 
kept on attacking, and 
every time the cavalry 
withdrew to reform, 
their artillery savaged 
the squares, which 
offered wonderfully 
dense targets. The 
mud helped absorb 
some of the missiles, 
but even so, solid iron cannon 
balls carved swathes through 
the squares, smashing flesh and 
bone. The infantry did not break, 
but they were steadily ground 
down. It was almost a relief when 
the cavalry charged again and 
the guns had to stop firing - one 
witness remembered someone in a 
square shouting “Here come those 
damned fools again!” 


ONE LAST GAMBLE 


The garrison of La Haye de 
Sainte ran out of ammunition 
and the farm fell around 6pm. 
The Prussians were driving in 
Napoleon’s right flank and so 


GIVE THE SIGNAL 
Wellington orders the entire 
British line to advance 


he decided on one last gamble 

to break Wellington. At about 
7.30pm, seven battalions of his 
Imperial Guard struck the centre of 
the ridge, but were repulsed after 

a fierce fight. The sight of these 
famous veterans retreating and 

the news of the Prussian advance 
snapped the willpower of the rest 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 


The French weren’t quite knocked out yet... 


NSM alisirs] aaa Wake) ito] Ossiare make 
retreat, Napoleon took shelter 
Tals iesie) [Le mse [Ul-] a=mevm lanl el=larc) 
(ClUr-laeksiaal=lam ol>yne)a-maatel<ialemalls 
escape. The Prussians chased 
after the French. Wellington’s 
faalalalestolal.qxe oy) 20m ke) arelal 
exhausted rest on the 
battlefield, surrounded by 
olaalswr-5n 01010 mel=t-le ml ale 
WVo10 | ale (ato maatslamelalom PAelele, 
fallen horses. 
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(CT gol Ulel aWankele le] alaroms).q11N0) 
ofa fe \alalemeleacelameamicmelelal= 
and there was resistance to 
the allied advance in several 
fortified towns. Yet it was soon 
fo) )Vsro]U isin ato] al No] 0X0) [=\e a eelUlre| 
lalelun gs\ere){=) anu ae) ania alise(=1iatol me 
The allies were at Paris by 
id alow el=ve)lalaliale me)mele INVA) are. 
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British. This time, the Emperor 


GET HOOKED 


of the French army and they broke. 
Wellington waved his hat and the 
remnants of his army advanced. 
The British general had spent 

the day on the move, sheltering 
in squares when necessary, and 
always managing to be where he 
was needed. He had won, but at 
great cost and, as he put it, the 
battle was “the nearest-run thing 
you ever saw in your life.” 
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BANISHED AGAIN 
Napoleon boards the ship that 
will take him to St Helena 


was exiled to the far-less 
accessible South Atlantic 
island of St Helena. He died 
six years later. 


Delve further into the story of Waterloo - there’s plenty to see, read and watch... 


PLACES TO SEE 


WATERLOO BATTLEFIELD, BELGIUM 
The battlefield at Waterloo is well worth a visit. An 
artificial hill rises some 40m above the battle site, with 
a panel to show how the action would have played out 


in the fields below. 
www.waterloo-tourisme.com 


ALSO VISIT 


Chateau Hougomont an atmospheric site of the battle, Waterloo, Belgium 
Lion’s Mound the monument at Waterloo, Belgium 
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ALSO READ 


Waterloo: the History of Four Days, Three Armies and 


THE WATERLOO COMPANION 
(2001) 
By Mark Adkin 


This thorough and well-illustrated 


study of the battle analyses the 


events, as well as recounting them. 


WATERLOO: MYTH AND REALITY 


(2014) 
By Gareth Glover 


Glover delivers the most up-to-date 
account of the battle, with plenty of 
insight, separating the apocryphal 


from the factual along the way. 


Three Battles by Bernard Cornwell 


Waterloo: The French Perspective by Andrew Field 


Dancing into Battle by Nicholas Foulkes 


BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLES 


ON SCREEN 





WATERLOO (1970) 
Starring Rod Steiger and 
Christopher Plummer - 
as well as 10,000 soldier 
extras - this film is 
reasonably realistic and 
certainly spectacular. 


ALSO WATCH 

Sharpe’s Waterloo (1997) 
Sean Bean plays the hero of 
Bernard Cornwell’s novels. 
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1982 


Members of 1st Battalion Welsh Guards aboard lifeboats 

» reach the shore at Fitzroy on 8 June, having escaped from 
the blazing RFA Sir Galahad during the Falklands War, 
fought between Britain and Argentina. An Argentine air raid 
devastated the ship, with 48 soldiers and crew killed in the 
resulting explosions and fires. 

One of the survivors, Simon Weston, became well- 

known publicly after the war when he underwent years of 
reconstructive surgery from 46-per-cent burns. Weston was 
awarded the CBE in 2016 for his subsequent charity work. 
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The defence of the mission station 
at Rorke’s Drift during the Anglo- 
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Zulu War remains one of the most ee ee 
celebrated incidents in British PB] reciment. Such shields offered 
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military history 





rince Dabulamanzi — giving him 30 days to comply. On 
kaMpande was 11 January 1879, after Cetshwayo 
thirsty for action. He had failed to respond, the British 
and most of the Zulu. —_— invaded his kingdom. 








army’s reserve had The invasion force, under the 
been spectators as command of Lieutenant-General 

their comrades had overwhelmed Lord Chelmsford, was split into 
, the British at Isandlwana, and he three columns. Chelmsford himself 
s was determined that they shouldn’t accompanied the central column, 
® return to their kraals (enclosures) which crossed the Buffalo River 
% without having had the chance to at Rorke’s Drift Mission Station. 
2 wash their spears in the blood of After depositing supplies there 
s the invading redcoats... and detaching a company of the 
1 0 the late 1870s, the British had 24th Regiment, plus some native 
i decided to bring together their troops to guard them, Chelmsford’s 
> South African possessions, the column pushed on into Zululand in 
r independent Boer republics, and search of Cetshwayo’s army. Frank 
= various local kingdoms into one Bourne, the Colour Sergeant of 
© single federation. They believed the company stationed at Rorke’s 
= that in order to implement this Drift, was bitterly disappointed to 
« policy, they needed to neutralise be ordered to stay behind. But that 
x Zululand — a successful (and, in order was to save his life. 
3 British eyes, dangerous) warrior 
© kingdom on the border of Natal. STRUNG OUT J 
%  Cetshwayo, King of Zululand, had Underestimating both the Zulus’ ‘ i oe 
8 no interest in co-operating with fighting ability and their speed of — P FIRING SQUAD 
= British plans, so Sir Bartle Frere, movement, Chelmsford divided his . ; MElaNaolmaat-w4ullUm-lacclol-les 
4 the British High Commissioner, column. On 22 January, the main + = at Rorke’s Drift carried 
* decided to pick a fight with him. Zulu army surprised his camp ee Stele IC Acs 
Z — ritish casualties were 
6 Seizing on a number of border at Isandlwana. The camp hadn't from gunshot wounds. 
¢ incidents, he handed Cetshwayo been properly prepared to resist = 
= a list of demands that he knew an attack, and the 1,700 troops 
9 the Zulu King would never defending it were dangerously 
E accept - including a call for the strung out. The British took a 
£ disbandment of the Zulu army terrible toll of the Zulus with their > 
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IN A TIGHT SPOT 


A 19th-century impression of 
the fighting at Rorke’s Drift 









PNidarolulolamasi=mnlliaaw4e/emel\ucmual=) 
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malcisicmuarclaire mall cemelmual= 
defenders would have considered 
themselves Welshmen. More of the 
defenders 


» 


ee TS = 
a 


BRITISH: c150 (including sick) 
under Lieutenants Chard 

and Bromhead 

ZULUS: 4,000 under Prince 
Dabulamanzi 


When 
22-235 January 1879 


Where 


Taal elaevalsicre melo] dalerclel-ss me) Natal, South Africa 


were a Vital factor in Why 


the successful defence of 


Following victory at Isandlwana 
Rorke’s Drift. 


earlier, part of the Zulu army 
attacked the British hospital 
and depot at Rorke’s Drift 


Outcome 

British victory. The British 
lost 17 killed, 15 wounded. 
Around 1,000 Zulus were 
killed or wounded 




















1879 


“Fug itives Wa rned the all-round defence, which means 
garrison that the Zulus so dangerous in the open, are far 
were on their way” 


Martini-Henry rifles, but were 
eventually overwhelmed by sheer 
weight of numbers. The majority of 
the defenders, including nearly all 
the British troops, were killed. 
Cetshwayo had ordered his 
troops not to cross the Buffalo 
River into Natal — he wanted 
to fight a defensive war 


aggressor. But he had 
reckoned without 
his half-brother, 


) duties, little thinking Tk ES cs ed Pe : ie 
to show he was not the OOO that a horde of Zulus - } eee & eon : 

















command of the largely 

unused Zulu army reserve. 
Determined not to miss out on 

the action, Dabulamanzi ignored 
Cetshwayo’s orders and led up to 
4,000 warriors in what he thought 
would be a lightning raid across 
the border. The mission station 

at Rorke’s Drift stood squarely in 
their path. 


NO CONCERN 


The Rorke’s Drift garrison consisted 
of ‘B’ Company, 2nd Battalion, 24th 
(2nd Warwickshire) Regiment, 
under Lieutenant Gonville 
Bromhead, plus a contingent of 
native troops and some Royal 
Engineers, commanded by the 
senior officer on the day, Lieutenant 


STYLES 


The Zulu War was a clash of 

eke aiaeckis lave msl anali-melalematelataiate| 
styles. The British army was a 
fe) ceyi-s-3-J el at-] Me) gex-Mmpat-le(- mel eme)i 
volunteers. While it also 

fo [=Ye}(oy'{-vo Meor-\'s-]|a'ar-lalemal-1ie 
artillery, it primarily relied upon 
the firepower of its infantry on 
id aX= Wm of- 1949 (-i (= (0 Mm OCo) aht(-) a=) kVA dala) 
Zulu army was a conscripted 
citizen force. The Zulus sought 
to close with their enemies, 

Va yY(=\ fo) oMmaal-)i am at-lal.ew-laleme(-ictel! 
them in their speciality, which 
Rm ats lale biel atelace mee) onl ey- |e 


AMAFA/HERITAGE KZN/FROM THE COLLECTION OF KWAZULU CULTURAL MUSEUM X3, FROOM THE COLLECTION OF THE REGIMENTAL MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL WELSH, BRECON 
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RORKE’S DRIFT, 


Ecole arelsmelmelanlastomual> hi 
defenders had left by Jiwem[»::..-Metmata ae ad a 
Prince Dabulamanzi aatcmaatelanilate mate alate determined to kill | Ce a | CATTLE K 


kaMpande, who was in fired 20,000. every man at our 


CONTRASTING 






By 0e)- 11, [0] 8}-) = 


Loopholed for defence. 
| Frequently attacked by the 


RORKE’S DRIFT 
© Zulus who unsuccessfully 


The scene at about 7.30pm: the | attempt to set fire to its 
British have prepared for an | thatched roof. 








dats] Mada Al (UM -voledi cel ilale Mi t-(oad (orp 


less effective. 


John Chard. At about 1pm they 
heard distant firing, but weren’t ” pena, 
particularly concerned. ~ 5 7 Cea mi . om 


Private Fred Hitch, who would 
later be awarded a Victoria Cross 
for his actions recalled: “We did not 
expect any fighting that day, and 

were occupied in our usual 


the pick of the Zulu 
Army, in fact - were 







| Fierce Zulu attacks 


little post.” However, FOREIGN | eventually force the 


fugitives from Isandlwana SERVICE 
b ht news of the HELMET 

avast The white 
catastrophe there and warned the helmet was 
garrison that the Zulus were on stained brown 
their way. Chard, Bromhead and priser 

; ° Africa and the 
Assistant Commissary James : : regimental 
Dalton of the Commissariat and — , badge removed. 
Transport Department held a | , 
meeting to decide what to do. et a : speedo peace 
TY aes EA OUn Ne | yr formed into a makeshift 
suicide to attempt to retreat - \ vA aa . de redoubt by Assistant 
encumbered by a number ew a . a Commissary Dunne. 
of sick soldiers, they ii 
would easily be caught i? i 
by the fast-moving | ee COLLAR 
Zulus — and chose ’ AND CUFFS 


to stand and fight. In the regimental 


_ : } colour. For the 24th, 
Soon the >», Ye this was green. The 
garrison was » | — ae! \_ | sphinx on the collar 
















commemorated the 
regiment’s service 
in Egypt. 















MARTINI- 

HENRY RIFLE BAYONET Pe oe 
The British army’s first Nicknamed ‘the ~~ 
purpose-built lunger’, this at Sage, a 
breach-loading rifle (Pee EREER IRR triangular steel- aie Sg 
fired a heavy, 0.45-inch AMMUNITION socket bayonet per ne “1 -, 
















POUCHES allowed the ae as — 

Each carried 20 rounds rifle to be en oe Fe 

of ammunition. fired when it he! hs att a! Me 
was fitted. 7 Je Os 


calibre bullet to an 


effective range of 400 
yards. A trained soldier 
could manage twelve 
rounds a minute. 





ISIHALANGU 

Large five-foot shield carried in 
battle. The property of the Zulu 
king, they were made of 
hardened cow-hide. The 
pattern and colour denoted the 
ibutho (regiment) of the 
bearer. At Rorke’s Drift, many 
warriors carried a smaller 
shield called an umbubuluzo. 


LEATHER 
POUCH 


Carried extra 
ammunition. 
















COOKHOUSE “Pokus 


AND OVENS 


Used by the Zulus as cover. 








SHIYANE HILL 


Zulu marksmen fire down 
into the exposed British 
"| perimeter from here. 


ip ans : + x aot a A | ~ oa A —_ 
Pe ; : ' , Garden 
WATER CAR 


At around midnight | ; . S3 
Bromhead, Hook and | } ” dle oi 
























a few men leave the ae ee ' 
loys] aa cersle(-mxemele-lemait-) : i + 74 | 
water cart back. , a ~ \ 
ao! Ss _| HOSPITAL . 
| . . Captured and burned 
' | by the Zulus by about | 
. } 7.30pm. The remaining 
; | British have to run for 
le Se... te safety across the 
Se Se. us ag ae Bs _ «>.» | abandoned yard. 
La > 2 ; ao ; ee ‘. = —S : : 
oF SF Shy, rants, ek oe a il — 
-_ = 6 é ac . Fe “=” ~ | £ 
| des oe ee weer ie - ei sere” ,| INCOMPLETE 
: : O° ). : base ae ae Ro ==") BARRICADE yes 
| i ry 2 . mt es « 
ce! — eo - . Mm. .} Overrun by Zulu warriors, 
: Sr Wee fe eh = 7 ate" we fey wh o> oR >. . 4 who go on to attack the 
rt gee : eS OL ORE AA Me Se. ees 9) hospital building. 
_ «°| The British abandon |} 3 »° “fae 3 . Ata — i wae anc, ee ti _ 
| the exposed yard ce 5 . be ee 
| and retire behind a er ' ¥ 
: . MEALIE BAG . | 
, YN 1-1 (eo \0) = Zulu warriors 
* : L, This and the rocky ledge . Prepare for attack r 


Timiceiimeymi mite) Cals 
difficult for the Zulus to 
reach the British behind it. 


gs 


‘i 












= 
alae 
's * ~ "> 
BROWN BESS MUSKET . . 
Many of the Zulus at Rorke’s Drift 
carried firearms. Most were obsolete, 
and the Zulus lacked the training to use _ | = my 
them effectively. Even so, most of the — 
casualties suffered by the British were ' 
from gunshot wounds. A r~YeYod|—s md 
( 4 ‘i 
> The Zulus were some of the most formidable 
foes faced by the British army in its colonial 
campaigns. All Zulu men were liable for 
military service and served in an ibutho, or 
regiment, with men of the same age from all 
IKLWA Yel cost dal-Moxel lal aaa a'dal-)a Mm dal-Mantsa mits] aaiece| 
The most common Zulu weapon. A %. they passed into a reserve and were only 





Snort, Dee sees soa] peat ror=] I(=Xo Mel oLo)aMiamar-1a(elat-lm=-ynil-ec (sare (om 


The King’s permission was needed before 
aak=Jamecelei (ee [-\mmant-laa(-tem-lale mm lame) ace(-1am xe) 

IWISA : ioeka: ' : 

A hardwood, retain their military services, the King would 

knob-headed club frequently make them wait until they were 


that could be thrown TOM ol-\ce)c-mal- Mm feleileme|e-lalmim 
at an enemy or used 


at close quarters. 






it took its name from the sucking 
noise made when it was pulled out 
of the body of an enemy. 
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Be NG fo) -1'4=0-9>)-)| a0 


< hard at work, cutting defensive 


ALAMY X2 


loopholes in the walls of the 
buildings and improvising barricades 
from bags of maize and boxes of 
biscuits. A party of Natal Native 
Horse who had survived Isandlwana 
were deployed to delay the enemy 
advance but, as the Zulus came into 
sight, they broke and fled. Panic 
spread to the native infantry within 
the defences and they too made 
themselves scarce, reducing the 
garrison to around 150 men. 
At about 4.30pm, the 
Zulus made their first 
attack as 600 men 
of the iNdluyengwe 
regiment rushed 
forward into a hail of 
fire. Lieutenant Chard 
described their bravery: 
“We opened fire on them, 
between five and six hundred 
yards... The men were quite steady, 
and the Zulus began to fall very 
thick. However, it did not seem 
to stop them at all, although they 
took advantage of the cover and 


aiat-welelaalel-/ane)i 


WATOIKO) Alo ln © A@ISSi=1S 
eNVic Ae (sve no mual= 


. defenders of 
"ela ders) Bali 






ran stooping with their faces very 
close to the ground. It seemed that 
nothing would stop them, and they 
rushed on in spite of their heavy 
loss to within 50 yards of the wall.” 
The weight of fire was so great 
that the attackers could get no 
closer and they veered round to 
attack the front of the hospital. 
By now, the main Zulu force had 
arrived and, for the next five hours, 
launched a succession of attacks, 
. notably against the hospital. 
m® They also attacked the 
& = barricades, but their 
Spears were unable 
to reach the men 
behind them. Many 
Zulus were shot at 
close range, and those 
who did manage to climb 
the barricades were quickly 
bayoneted. In fact, the main worry 
the defenders had was bullets. Zulu 
riflemen had climbed the Shiyane 
Hill to the south of the station, and 
from there they opened a heavy 
fire down into the yard below. 






“Six hundred men 
rushed forward into 
a hail of fire” 


THE EMPIRE STRIKES BACK 









POCKET 
DYNAMO 


One of the most 

=YalolUl alate medal-|e-(eak-1e-m in| 
Cy Endfield’s film Zu/u 

is Colour Sergeant 

ai c- lal. @=elelaal=e 
aal=vaate) es] elhia elthc-emm ons 
the late Nigel Green. His 
Bourne was a tall, 

Taal eXexdiate Mm Y(-14-1¢-amaMm-t-lah'g 
aalcete|(=Mr-le(-m Zalem cme Miri dal-vam ite lelc-mxemdal-Monl-JaMlamalemece)anl er-lapiA 
In fact, Bourne was just 5’6” tall and was nicknamed ‘the kid?’ 
because he was the youngest Colour Sergeant in the British 
army. Bourne was awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal 

FV it=) amd al-W of- 1nd (-Mr-lale Me) ai-)c-Vomr-Mmece)anlanlisirolama@dalroamal-mlaliatcliays 
del dat-ve mele) ia melamilat-laledt-]Mmelcelelalel-D Mm mal-m(-1m-ielavaidlale mel-1c-Vale(=\ 4 
of Rorke’s Drift, he died aged 91 on VE Day, 8 May 1945. 


BOURNE IDENTITY 
The bewhiskered sergeant of the 
film was really just 24 years old 





Fortunately for the defenders, the 
Zulus were poor shots and many 
of their firearms were antiquated. 
Even so, a number of soldiers 
were killed and wounded, forcing 
Chard to order his men to abandon 
the yard and pull back behind a 
barricade of biscuit boxes. 

At around the same time, the 
Zulus redoubled their efforts to 
storm the hospital. Setting fire to 
its thatched roof, they finally burst 
in. A desperate struggle took place 
in its smoke-filled rooms as a few 
soldiers fought the Zulus off with 
their long bayonets, 
and hacked holes in the 
partition walls so that 
the surviving patients 
could be dragged out 
into the barricaded yard 
and carried to safety. 

By now, it was getting 
dark and the British had 
withdrawn to a narrow 
perimeter in front of 
the storehouse, where a 


With Cetshwayo’s 
power weakened, 
he was captured in 
August 1879 


The Battle of Rorke’s Drift turned into a useful PR exercise 


Rorke’s Drift was a godsend to 
dalsm=aleisiamsssims] e)isialaalsiale 


Nid atelerol am im alc(omalem=)ars\oime)al 
the war as a whole, it gave 
them a victory to distract 
attention from the defeat at 
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KStclarel hiz> latch @valciiaatsixe) ce mcmlancclsie)al 
fo [cele laremkom-mx-00]ele)e¢slavmar-lianolene 

1d alow 40) |Uom arolom ef- |e mom k=) aa] e)ism eagles 
for that success: hundreds of 

id aTall@nYN£s 14 ale)ecmatcle Mm el=\>)al <li cave melare. 
WiVel0] alel=\em| aio ero\VAn @iai=)inalsixe) ae 


withdrew into Natal but soon 
returned with a reinforced 
army. This time the British 
aatclolsm atom anlisits] (own @) am mel NVA 
they crushed the Zulus outside 
id al=)| acere] eis] mo] axe) Nel lal P 








redoubt had been built out of maize 
bags for a final stand. The hospital 
blazed brightly, but this worked to 
the defenders’ advantage as it denied 
the Zulus the cover of darkness. 
Finally, at about 10pm, the Zulu 
attacks began to slacken, although 
shooting continued until just before 
dawn. First light revealed a scene of 
utter devastation. Dead and dying 
watriors lay in heaps - at least 400 
were counted — but to the defenders’ 
relief the Zulus had withdrawn. 

At around 7am, a large body 
of Zulus appeared south-east of 
the station, forcing the exhausted 
redcoats to stand-to once again, but 
they soon moved off. The reason 
for this soon became clear: Lord 
Chelmsford was arriving with the 
remains of his central column. 
Despite the overwhelming odds, 
Rorke’s Drift had survived. © 
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lake mel iminlela-m-lelelei mm: 
battle and those involvec 


VISIT THE BATTLEFIELD 
A visit to Rorke’s Drift has to 
be on the bucket list of anyone 


with an interest in the Zulu War. 
There’s the Shiyane Museum 
with displays on the battle. 
www.heritagekzn.co.za 

Or you can head to the nearby 
Fugitives Drift lodge -a 
beautiful base from which to 
explore the battlefield. 
www.fugitivesdrift.com 


©) Ei WHAT DO YOU THINK? 
Should the defence of Rorke’s Drift be 
celebrated today? 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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ALAMY X1, MARY EVANS PICTURE LIBRARY X1 


How the professional British Army 
beat back the Germans at Ypres 


in World War I — and was all but 
destroyed in the process 


eptember 1914 saw 
German forces 
advancing through 
northern France, 
having already 
marched through 
Belgium. They had been counter- 
attacked and driven back at the 
River Marne. In October, following 
an unsuccessful attempt to break 
through on the River Aisne, the 
British Expeditionary Force (BEF) 
began to concentrate around the 
Belgian town of Ypres, which was 
closer to Britain and therefore 
easier to supply. Believing that a 
breakthrough at Ypres would allow 
their troops to advance rapidly 
across the flat terrain of Flanders, 
the British and French began 
pushing eastwards. 

But the Germans had ideas of 
their own. Unknown to the Allies, 
they had also been concentrating 
forces in the area and in mid- 
October they launched a massive 
attempt to break through at Ypres 
and capture the key Channel ports 
of Calais and Boulogne. 

The battle that followed is often 
portrayed as a struggle between the 
British and the Germans, but that’s 
only part of the story. French and 
Belgian forces were also heavily 
involved in the wider battle. 
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Indeed, the Belgians, holding most 
of the line north of Ypres, initially 
bore the brunt of the German 
offensive. They only stopped the 
Germans by opening the sluice 
gates of the area’s drainage canals, 
causing widespread flooding and 
rendering much of their front-line 
completely impassable. 


TAKE COVER 
Soon, German eyes were fixed on 
Ypres itself. On 19 October, the 
Germans made their first attacks 
on the town and it quickly became 
clear that they enjoyed a huge 
superiority both in numbers and 
artillery. Any thoughts the British 
had of advancing eastwards were 
soon abandoned. At this stage of 
the war, there were no bunkers, 
no complex trench systems and 
no barbed wire. As shells rained 
down on them, the British soldiers 
had to use what cover they could 
find - ditches, walls, woods - or pile 
up sandbags and scrape shallow 
trenches in the sodden ground. 
Confident of success and buoyed 
by a patriotic fervour, the Germans 
pressed forward around Langemark. 
But the old sweats of the BEF 
were ready for them. As the dense 
columns of eager Germans came 
into range, they were shot to pieces > 
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British soldiers wore hats during 
the early exchanges of the war, 
as they were not issued with 
steel helmets until 1916. 
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Gea ae os j 5. | A ee 7 ae ==] Allies: British, French, 
wo gil Ree . fie | i bt ye Belgians under Sir John 
| : French, Ferdinand Foch and 
| +, King Albert 
iS A @ Re} j 3 eS Germans Under Erich von 
German records state that jee | Falkenhayn 
their army suffered 135,000 Pat 
casualties during the battle. a+. | When 
The true figure may have mor | «19 October to 
ol-t-lame (ole) o)(-muaolumalelaale\cie 7 et 22 November 1914 


Where 


Ypres, Belgium 


Why 
Part of a German attempt to 
reach to the Channel ports 


Outcome 
Allied victory 


Overall 
campaign losses 
British 58,000, French 
50,000, Belgians 21,000. 
Germans at least 135,000. 
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OPPOSING SIDES 


The well-trained riflemen of the professional British army outshot their German ————e 
FIELD opponents. Thousands of Germans were cut down as they advanced in the open. PICKELHAUBE 


Spiked leather helmet 
Thanet eld poco) ’(-) am Bal) 


SERVICE CAP 


With regimental ik d : 
badge. British ys spike proved conspicuous 


a BRITISH / GERMAN seals 
helmets until 1916. SOLDIER f SOLDIER aS 


VA | 








FELDBLUSE 
Field jacket made 
of ‘Feldgrau’ 

| (grey-green) wool. | 





SERVICE 
DRESS TUNIC 

MW ETe (= Mey mele) BX-1 ce =) 
roMVZ-YoM ite) Cm ce) a 
camouflage. Khaki 
comes from an Urdu 
word meaning dusty. | 





=¥-\ do), | ae 
Its extra length was 
to compensate for 
the relative 
shortness of the rifle, 
and ensure the user 

| Wasn’t outreached in 
a bayonet fight. 





LEE-ENFIELD RIFLE 
Yo) lmrvead cei maliCcmildlire meme iek Tn 
calibre round to an effective GEWEHR 98 
range of 500 metres, with a yr >" se 1898 pattern Mauser 
ten-round magazine holding A bolt-action rifle (gewehr) 
two charges of five cartridges. “: firing a 7.92mm round to 
A well-trained soldier could fire 4 | an effective range of 
at least 15 rounds a minute. \ re | 500m. A reliable weapon | — 
y | ap stele aaa | PATRONENTASCHEN 
magazine only held five Each of the six brown leather 
| rounds slowed down the Cots] aud (ole [=m orelelelal-s-mure)(ehmanl c-12) 
rate of fire. | five-round clips of 7.92mm cartridges, 
| giving a total of 90 rounds. 


| PUTTEES 
Long wool serge strips 
Volt item celeliremant-m Celi (=) [ie] 
ikon eo) co)vie(-m-it le) ele) am-lile| Ae ee ee 
protection, and to prevent it a Sr WEL ke 
stones and dirt from getting | .=— Pe Sir ae Wino ee a a < 
into the boot. The name Fd oo Re ee ee ase. , ig = —— 
| comes from the Hindi word | Tea Ng ae ae i BRET —\-. | MARSCHSTIEFEL 
=| for bandage. eS et ie a RN ES s|: Hobnailed marching boots 
Me A ESE aks) payaeeg hs: rN, es in natural brown leather. 
Nicknamed ‘Knobelbecher’, 
or ‘dice shakers’. 
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“The Germans thought they 
were being fired on by 


machine guns” 


4 by the rapid and well-aimed rifle 
fire of the professional British 
infantry, who prided themselves 
on their marksmanship. It was a 
similar story south of Ypres, where 
the dismounted troopers of the 
British cavalry also demonstrated 
their skills in what the BEF 
still called ‘musketry’. 
British rifle fire was so 
destructive that some 
writers have claimed 
that the Germans 
actually thought they 
were being fired on by 
machine guns. 

Despite their appalling 
losses, the Germans continued 
to attack. Though pushed back 
in places, the British line held 
— just. But the BEF’s losses were 
mounting as well, especially from 
the shells of the German artillery. 
Much-needed reinforcements 
arrived in the shape of troops from 
the Indian army, who fought well 
despite being woefully ill-equipped 
for the rigours of a Belgian winter. 
By now, though, French’s forces 
were becoming badly stretched. 

On 29 October, the Germans 
tried again, heading straight for 
Ypres along the Menin Road. 















WARRIORS 


y-ilbaaela-me)mx-)aldlare mre) (el (=) 63 
and reservists who had 
g=1a el gal-ve Mm kom dal-Meove) (olel gma dal 
small British army that 
marched to war in 1914 was 
perhaps the best-trained ever 
to leave these shores. It was a 
re) ced ic=s-s-J (ol at=) ms] ani hare lace matsle! 
learned much from the harsh 
lessons taught to it by the 
Boers at the turn of the 
century. The German army 
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essentially a conscript force. 























Many were reservists although 
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WEAPONS AND 


The outnumbered British fought 
desperately but this time musketry 
was not enough. Sheer weight of 
numbers eventually told and, two 
days later, the Germans seized the 
important village of Gheluvelt, 
punching a gaping hole in the 
British line. Matters got worse 
when a number of British 
generals and staff 
officers were killed 
and wounded when 
their headquarters 

— the chateau at 

Hooge — was shelled 
The British position was 
fast unravelling. The road to 

Ypres was open and the BEF had 
no units in the area to plug the gap 
— except for one. 

On the morning of the 31 
October, the 2nd Battalion 
Worcestershire Regiment was 
resting on the edge of Polygon 
Wood, about a mile and a half 
north-west of Gheluvelt. They had 
been in action for 10 days, had 
already been reduced to less than 
500 men and were tired, unshaven 
and unwashed. But their weapons 
were clean and they were ready 
for a fight. Around noon they > 
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around the barrel. 


FIELD DRESSING 
Issued to all soldiers and kept | 
in a pocket under the front 
flap of the service dress 
tunic. Consisted of two 
dressings - one for an entry 
wound and one for the exit. 
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The standard German army machine 
= gun of World War | had a rate of fire 
of up to 500 rounds a minute, an 
effective range of 2,000 metres and 
was cooled by a water-filled jacket 


























A SALIENT POINT 


Ypres Salient: a salient is a battlefield that 
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THE MASSACRE 
OF THE INNOCENTS? 


eolel amanli(=s-Male) adn Mmeym de) c-s-M-ie-] aves dal- Myo) pele) c= Cl) anatelamecslenl-1k-7 aN 
ro} im Ms Tale(=Vant=1¢ Cm On i(-) arc mOlOlOMCT-\anat-lame(-t-lem-]c-m elUla(-XeMal-la-m 
Taredlerel fate me mekele mid re (vai m’co) lela x-\-) o-Hm |a Mm @Lei Ke) ol-) am boN- Mm dal- =| a-t=) 
was the scene of terrible slaughter as thousands of German 
soldiers from the newly-raised German Fourth Army were mown 
down by British riflemen and their French allies. These events 
entered German folklore as the ‘massacre of the innocents’, 
Taam elaldc-lial-vemoidece(=vai merce) lelalx-\-) e-Maat-|eedaliave Mars] annlta lial (ave mm Ke, 

id a=) axe (=v-)4ermedlalelialem ers] valeld(em-yelale l-mm laMr-leq mm oat-la\arelim dal= 
Germans who attacked at Langemark were experienced 
reservists. Of the rest, only a minority were students. 


| ‘PIP, SQUEAK 
AND WILFRED’ 

The 1914 Star (awarded to those 
who had served in France or 
Belgium between 5 August 
and 22 November 1914), 
British War Medal and the Allie 
Victory Medal, nicknamed ‘Pip, 
Squeak and Wilfred’ after a 
comic strip in the Daily Mirror. 








Vil BULLETS 


BRITISH 
IDENTITY DISC 
Carried the wearer’s 
name, number and 
religion to help 
identify dead soldiers. 
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COMINES 






CHARGER OF 5 
BRITISH MARK 


= Could be quickly pushed 
= into arifle’s magazine. 
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MARTYRED TOWN 


The Belgian town of Ypres lies on a low, wet plain - a natural 
Vaal elalidar=ts14a-Mmen -valele) <-rem od mmaltelat-lamelcelelare mom dal-Maleladi Mm-t-1-1! 
Vale MxolendaMmCr-Varnt-lamjal-iitlare meymm de)a-s-mel-ter-lameleidiale mial-mil ey: 
loys} aa (== lale mm ohVam bo MC > Mi dal-M-laldic-m xe) iaMmal-lom ol-t-1aMa-Lele(ec-le Mm xem alle) el (= 
- only the shattered remains of the Cloth Hall clock tower 
stood above shoulder height. After the war there was a 

fe) ce) oLes-t-] Kom eo) g-s-1-1 a)(- Ma al- Wael las-mey md al-m celia mre l-m- Moet veel) at-| Pmelens 
eventually Ypres was fully rebuilt and it now looks very much 
TL Che ffe lm ol-Vcelc-Maal-Meolligela-t-) @elm tle 







BUSSED IN 
Members of the 2nd Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment 

arrive in Ypres 





“Shells were bursting 
everywhere, the ground 
was strewn with bodies” 


REDUCED TO RUINS ‘7! see oo ae 
By 1918, the ancient town . . . 
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< received the order to counter-attack. 


Sending one company to block 
the road to Ypres, the rest, just 370 
men, fixed their long bayonets and 
headed for Gheluvelt, guided by the 
spire of its church, which could be 
seen rising through the smoke. 
Arriving at Gheluvelt, the 
Worcesters emerged onto the open 
ground in front of the burning 
village. Shells were bursting 
everywhere and the ground was 
strewn with bodies. Realising 
that a steady advance under such 
heavy fire would be suicidal, Major 
Hankey, who was in command 
of the battalion, gave the order to 
advance at the double. Led by their 
officers, the British rushed down 
a Slope, splashed through a small 
beck and then charged up the slope 
on the far side, before scrambling 





BMal=lianrclilelasm ken elazt-] auualcolerela 
at Ypres dashed German 

ale) eX=1sme) m= Ke 16] (el en Valeiuelavarelare, 
left the Allies in possession of 
a salient, which jutted out into 
the German lines. Ypres’ 
importance was symbolic as 

it was in the 


well as military - 
Felsiumeto) a al=)ane) im ={=) (|e aamaleye 
overrun by the Germans. In 
Jo) al arem ic) roemualsmGl=)anal-lals 
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AFTERMATH 


over a railway line into Gheluvelt. 
More than 100 men fell before they 
got there but the rest burst into 

the grounds of Gheluvelt Chateau, 
catching the disorganised Germans 
by surprise. Many of the Germans 
were young inexperienced soldiers, 
and those who weren’t shot, 
bayonetted or captured rapidly 
made themselves scarce. 

The Worcesters had a surprise of 
their own when they discovered 
that part of the reason for the 
German disorganisation was 
that remnants of another British 
regiment, the South Wales 
Borderers, were still defending 
the chateau. The chateau and 
the grounds around it had been 
secured, but there was still 
work to be done, for a 
few German troops 


exe) sxe) ae [= ]sear-Vere lama al=\y/ 
failed to take the town. 

In 1917, it was the British 
who attacked. They quickly 
(ors] ©) 40 | a=Xe Akai alssom nelelelom olen 
eXsyors) nals erelelel-\omere)iamlamual> 
anle lems eX-1Ke)a=m oxo 1sss1e1 al=lale fol) (oe 

malar) VA lal bod tsemn alsiGi>)gear-l ace 
spring offensive brought them 
within touching distance of 
the town before their attacks 
ran out of steam. 








500.000 


masa aarclacrem sl aidicialelale 
(Crolasiastelanicteiaa 
casualties at Yores 
1914-18 


of Ypres was little more 
idat-lam- Walt) omeymatle)e)(= 


remained in Gheluvelt village itself. 
The Worcesters could have been 
forgiven for thinking that they had 
done enough, but they returned 

to the attack and fought their way 
through the burning houses of 
Gheluvelt until they reached the 
crossroads at the eastern end of 
the village. By the end of the day, 

a third of the battalion had been 
killed or wounded, but the gap in 
the British line had been plugged. 


FINAL PUSH 


German attention now shifted 
south. After a tremendous struggle, 
they succeeded in capturing 
Messines Ridge, an 
important stretch of 
high ground south of 
Ypres. However, with 
the help of French 
troops, their assault 
was brought to a halt. 
Then, on 11 November, the 
Germans made a final push 
on Ypres. After a massive artillery 
bombardment, they once again 
attacked along the Menin Road. This 
time however, the assault was led 
by the elite troops of the Prussian 
Guard. In some places, the battered 
British regiments were forced to 
retreat but, blasted by artillery and 
under concentrated rifle fire, the 
Germans gradually ran out of steam. 
On 17 November, the Germans 
were ordered to start digging in and 







BRITAIN’S GREATEST BATTLES 





five days later the fighting petered 
out. Although the high ground 
around the Ypres Salient was now 
in German hands, the town itself 
remained unconquered. 

But the BEF had paid a terrible 
price for its victory. Some 
regiments were now no larger 
than companies and one had 
only 35 men left. The losses at 
Ypres, combined with those in 
the previous months, meant that 
the old professional BEF had been 
virtually wiped out. © 
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VISIT THE BATTLEFIELD 
The area is well worth a visit 
as much of the countryside in 
the Ypres Salient looks very 
much like it did in 1914. The 

In Flanders Fields Museum 

in Ypres Cloth Hall offers an 
introduction to the fighting, 
while the moving last-post 
ceremony at the Menin Gate 
Memorial (daily at 8.000m) 
should certainly not be missed. 


E29) wHarpo you THINK? 
Was the British victory at Ypres worth the 
cost to the army? 

email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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Royal Scots Dragoon Guards secure their first position in 
=f-k-1 eM cs Le Pel ame awe) d| MAO LOK Mam Mal l-Mece]i(-Tel-Mevelanlelelelaremar-[e| 
oX=X-Vamerx-Ye Mm oh’are-le]msall ol-Ve-ear-lalemait-1e.(C-cem ial-Mile-ieedlelaliacet-lals 
gain in the city, which had been held by Iraqi forces since 
the US-led invasion of Iraq in spring that year. 

The war led to the end of Saddam Hussein’s 24-year rule 
over the country, but the legality of the war has since been 
id al=WLele) (Yea me) mane (eda me(-Jey-]h-M-lalemecelaldge) (=) a-p\a 
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1940, Sergeant Hamlyn shot 
down ola 
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ace-in-a-day status, along with 
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attacks on the Nazi invasion 
barges, which were gathering 
at Boulogne, France. 
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ONE OF THE FEW 
This artist’s impression 
shows RAF ace Sergeant 
Ronald Fairfax Hamlyn in 
his Supermarine Spitfire 
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BRAINS 





One day above all others is remembered 
as “Battle of Britain Day’: 15 September 1940, 
a day that began just as any other... 
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BATTLE 
OF BRITAIN 


eptember the 15th didn’t start 

well for Keith Park. Such were the 

strains of command that the New 

Zealand-born commander of the 

RAF’s No 11 Fighter Group had 

completely forgotten it was his 
wife’s birthday. Fortunately, Mrs Park was of a 
forgiving disposition and, having promised to 
give her a bag of German aircraft as a birthday 
present, he departed for work. 

‘Work’ for Air Vice-Marshal Park was an 
underground control room at RAF Uxbridge, 
and it was from here that he supervised and 
co-ordinated the fighter defence of London 
and the South East against German air attacks. 
Mid-morning he received alarming news - the 
Prime Minister had decided to drop in to see 
how things were going. Churchill duly arrived 
and Park was faced with his first tricky decision 








their machine guns. If everything worked and 
the plane was deemed ready for action, its 
petrol tank would then be filled with 85 gallons 
of high-octane fuel. The arriving pilots would 
take turns to grab some breakfast, either in huts 
near the planes or sitting in deckchairs outside a 
tent. Either way, the key thing was to be within 
sprinting distance of their aircraft. 

Across the Channel things were stirring. 
At about 10:10, a force of around 30 German 
Dornier bombers took off from their bases near 
Beauvais, north of Paris, and flew up to Cap 
Gris Nez, where they were due to rendezvous 
with several units of fighters before making 
for London. The fighters took off as planned at 
11:00 but valuable time (and fuel) was wasted 
as the groups of planes searched for each other 
in the clouds before crossing the Channel. All 
the while, this activity was being picked up by 














of the day - how did one go about politely 
telling Britain’s leader that the control room air- 
conditioning couldn’t cope with cigar smoke? 
Meanwhile, at airfields across southern 
England, fighter pilots were awaiting the call to 
action. Most pilots awoke at dawn (to a cup of 
tea if they were officers) and waited for the lorry 
that would drive them out to the dispersal areas 
near their planes. While this was happening, 
ground crews would be hard at work on the 
planes, checking repairs, testing 


5 f . their engines and loading 
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Luftwaffe lost = 
2,500 air crew 
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BIRD OF PREY 

An artist’s impression shows EVaeie 
‘Birdy’ Bird-Wilson shooting down a 
Luftwaffe Me BF 109 from his Hurricane 
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British radar. Back at Uxbridge, and watched by 
Churchill, a WAAF put the first of what would 
be many markers on the control room map, 
while Park gave the order for the first two of his 
squadrons to scramble. 

Over at Biggin Hill, the pilots of 92 Squadron 
were relaxing around the stove in their dispersal 
hut when the words “Scramble, scramble” 
blared out from the tannoy. As the pilots 
grabbed their parachutes and sprinted towards 
their Spitfires, members of the ground crew 
pressed the starter buttons on battery carts 
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TWICE AS LUCKY 


Birdy destroyed six enemy 









































OPERATIONS ROOM 
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A Malesmcexeyan mim elemirclanllitclancemslanycelarcm i alemarels 
seen old war films abut the RAF. Information 
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Corps about aircraft over land, was assessed and 
leyehss{oro io) al Kom N a(= ©) el=) ¢- 1810) aismncele)a nice Di-Veel lise] elele |e 
dato alelanleys)axe)mrs]| cel e-]aem als) au ecessiiale)ammal-vielalarclale 
bearings were then transferred to counters, which 
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the plotters using adjustable rods like croupiers. 
@ Jad arom /c] | Pars SXo)d(-sSme) Meco) (0 1U] c-vem fel alecmlarel(ercincre, 
the state of readiness of the various squadrons In 
that particular sector or group. 









folic lalsssmlamalsmcielaalaarslanelml icy.) 
before being shot down himself. 
He lived, going on to take out 
five more aircraft. He had also 
ili aYca (Ye Mt: ed ¢- 1-11 Moto aio aul ammmare 
war, when he’d ended up with 
Sir Mclndoe (see page 111), who 


gave him a new nose. 
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--AND THEN 
And as it Was - a hive 


of information : 
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Room. Number 310 
was a Polish squadron. 
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segments, the different 
colours were used on 
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TOTE BOARDS 
Named after the 
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these showed the status 
fo} md al=Wexe LU rele ce) ars 
controlled from the 
Operations Room. 
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This was part of 12 Fighter Group 
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< connected to the aircraft, and the powerful 
Rolls Royce Merlin engines spluttered into 
life. Strapping themselves into their seats, the 
pilots pushed their throttles and the planes 
taxied forward onto the grass runway. Even 
this was not without its dangers, as the angle 
of the plane meant that the pilot couldn’t see 
the ground in front of him. Soon, however, the 
Spitfires of 92 Squadron were airborne. Now the 
challenge was to get to the right place, at the 
right time and at the right height — all the while 
keeping a careful lookout for enemies. And they 
got it just right. As they swung round above 
Ashford, Kent, at about 25,000 feet, they saw 
the first group of German fighters about 3,000 
feet below them, and the bombers with more 
fighters another 6,000 feet below that. 

The German bombers hadn’t been finding it 
easy. They were flying into a strong headwind, 
which was slowing them down, but even so 
they weren’t too concerned. Convinced that 
Fighter Command was on its last legs, they 


thought it would only take a few 





heavy raids like this to flush out 
the last few British planes, 
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RUN FOR 
YOUR LIVES 
Pilots on duty 
could never stray 
beyond sprinting 
distance from 
their aircraft 
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BATTLE STATIONS 
RAF and ARP personnel 
examine Zehbe’s downed 
bomber at Victoria Station 


which could easily be dealt with by the mass of 
their own fighters that were flying with them. 
What they didn’t know was that by switching 
their attacks from the airfields of the South East 
to London a week earlier, they had given Fighter 
Command vital time to reorganise and 
recover, and Park and Air Chief Marshall 
Hugh ‘Stuffy’ Dowding had used that 
time brilliantly. At about 11:50, all hell 
broke loose. Diving into the covering 
German fighters, 92 Squadron and their 
partners from 72 Squadron shot down 
four enemy fighters and got in amongst the 
bombers. As Park committed more and more 
fighter squadrons into the fray, the Germans 
found themselves under continuous attack all 
the way to London. They were dumbfounded. 
Where had all these fighters come from? Six 
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bombers were shot down in an hour and four 
more so badly damaged that they had to turn 
round and struggle home. But the rest doggedly 
pressed on. 


LEFT BEHIND 


With their fighter escorts either embroiled in 
running fights in the skies of southern England 
or preparing to head home because their fuel 
was running low, the best hope of survival for 
the remaining bombers was to stick together, 
and stick together they did. All except one. The 
Dornier of 26-year-old Oberleutnant Robert 
Zehbe from Kiel had developed engine trouble 
and was soon lagging half a mile behind the 
rest of the bombers. Flying in an isolated plane 
with a malfunctioning engine and no fighter 
protection, Zehbe’s crew must have known 












































will HEINKEL HE 111 BOMBERS 
- By September, German crews 
believed the RAF was 

as good as finished 


what was in store for them and, sure enough, it 
happened. Fighter after British fighter swooped 
on the Dornier in a bid to shoot it down. Planes 
like this were built to take a lot of punishment 
but even so, by the time it reached Kennington, — 
two of the crew were dead, two had bailed out 
and the plane was on fire. Zehbe realised it was 
the end of the line and, after switching on the 
plane’s autopilot, he bailed out himself. 

One of the aircraft attacking the stricken 
Dornier was a Hurricane piloted by Sergeant r 
Raymond Holmes. Holmes had been born in 
Cheshire and like Zehbe he was 26. He had 
already fired two bursts into the bomber, which | 
was now over Victoria and wending its pilotless | NOT SO 





way in the direction of Buckingham Palace. Idea ’ 
What happened next has passed into legend. : : Ne aes sa ie 
Whether it was by accident or design remains a > “ — EREWeleecel-ce-nicca ur 
matter of debate but Holmes flew his Hurricane Vite Med-t-s-1-11)¢ [-) mol C@leol ae 
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into the tail of the bomber. The effects were ae 
ilarellUlersvom e)geslcile)a nels 


devastating. The Dornier’s entire tail snapped 
off, causing it to somersault through the air. The 
ends of the wings broke off as well and what 
remained of the plane crashed onto the forecourt 
of Victoria Station. But Holmes’s Hurricane 

had also been damaged in the collision and, 

as it went into a spin, he too was forced to One advantage the RAF enjoyed over the yravity do the rest. Nobody liked parachuting 
parachute out. His plane crashed nose first into iftwaffe during the Battle of Britain was that, if to the sea - a pilot who did so normally had 
the crossroads of Buckingham Palace Road a) ed-Vam 0] (elem nate) atcle(=ve muon efe]] MelUlme)mre mele] parele|-ve smantspalanl | | 

and Pimlico Road, and virtually disappeared a) Fe] alome) ua ntsL.comre ees sams] ale alepmalsmeelel(oma-y(e)| before succumbing to hypc 

underground. Holmes, who was slightly the fight later in another plane. A Luftwaff 3ut for m airmen the greatest fea 
wounded, floated gently to the ground. Pausing rewman in the same situation became a fire. Both British and German fighter pi 

only to kiss two pretty girls, he was taken to axe) al=1ane) It bailing out was often easiet Hamel (oys\- eo) co) dln0l =I ife) 

the nearby Orange Brewery, where he downed said than done. Damage or air pressure could octane fuel. If it cauc sya dalom e)i (ovals omit 

a swift brandy before making for Chelsea ake it difficult to open the Perspex canop (lWVmsierere) ale om KoMe[-1eelU me) ma al=m o)r-y4 laren e)[-lals 
Barracks and eventually to his base at Hendon. N=] andalomeerel.4e)imms)e-]ale|lale ml amuarsme) el-lameeleldeyi Wala dalam alcmaal(e|aian l= (VAM idamare)aaii(emelelda 


A large crowd was waiting for Zehbe as he fighter pilots tended to turn a damaged plane Init at East Grinstead is famous - his patient 
reached the ground in Kennington and, after a o} eysi(e(-me lo) aMmUlare(omaal=liaesiuce] ossrm elUsiam-]ale Mi: Jbbed themselve : ig Club’ 
week of solid German bombing, they were in | 
no mood to buy him a drink. The best that can J 
be said about them was that they were ‘hostile’. 
Some accounts claim he was given a beating by 
the crowd, which included women wielding 
pokers and kitchen knives. Others say that he’d 
already been badly wounded in the air and the 
crowd’s main intention was to carve up his silk 
parachute. Zehbe was soon rescued by Sergeant 
Gillies of the Metropolitan Police and driven to 
hospital in a police van — right across the sacred » 





A BIT OF R&R 4 
Mcindoe (in white coat) with [ 
his staff and ‘guinea pigs’ 
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Censors removed anything 
that could give away 
Churchill’s location from 
this newspaper photo 
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‘4 turf of Kennington Oval. He died the following 


day. Whether this was from wounds received in 
the air or inflicted on the ground is not known. 
The main group of Dorniers had just finished 


bombing their target — the railway lines 


between Clapham Junction and Battersea Power 


Station - when they came under fresh attack, 
this time by Douglas Bader’s ‘Big Wing’ of five 
squadrons of fighters from No 12 Group. 
There were now so many planes in the air 
that the British were actually having to queue 
up to attack the bombers, which, still in 
formation, were now heading for home. The 
Dorniers were badly shot up and full of dead 


and wounded, but somehow they made it safely 


back to France. The response of their depleted 
and exhausted crews to anyone who suggested 
that the RAF was on the brink of defeat would 
have been short and to the point. 


RED BULBS 


The morning attack had been badly mauled, but 
more was to come. A second, even heavier, raid 


was launched in the afternoon. Three waves of 


aircraft came over on a ten-mile front but once 


again Fighter Command was able to oppose it 


in strength, as Park threw everything he had at 


the raiders. In heavy fighting over South East 
London and Dartford, his fighters were once 


again able to get past those of the Germans and 
attack the bombers. This time, 21 were downed. 


There was still time to launch two further 
attacks, on the docks at Portland and on the 
Spitfire factory in Southampton, but 
neither did much damage. Churchill 
watched events develop on the 
maps and boards at Uxbridge, an 
unlit cigar clamped between his 


We eres | avlanieci er 
German aircraft lost 


jaws. He later wrote: “Presently the red bulbs 


showed that the majority of our squadrons were 
engaged. In a little while all our squadrons were 
flying and some had already begun to return for 


fuel. All were in the air. The lower line of bulbs 
were out. There was not one squadron left 
in reserve.” 

As the fighting came to an end and the 
tired RAF pilots returned to their bases, it was 
time for them to file their combat reports. 
These were used to help commanders assess 
what had happened, work out how many 
enemy aircraft had been destroyed and plan 
accordingly. It was almost inevitable that an 
inflated number of enemy planes would be 
claimed as destroyed for, in the heat of battle, 
a number of pilots might all damage the same 
aircraft and assume they were responsible for 
shooting it down. Indeed, no fewer than nine 
different pilots ‘claimed’ Zehbe’s Dornier. On 
this day, the euphoric RAF initially claimed to 





have destroyed an astonishing 185 aircraft. Park 


knew it was nonsense but soon the figure was 


being broadcast around the world. In the event, 


it turned out that 56 German planes had been 
shot down for the loss of just 28 British planes. 
In terms of kills, it had not had been the 
RAF’s most successful day, but it had been an 
impressive performance nonetheless, and a 
huge blow to Luftwaffe morale. Mrs Park had 
her birthday present. 


olUlalaremualsmat-ladicien 
the RAF lost 
over 1,500 





RISING ABOVE 
Bhat-melaret-laitsler-xemeleyaal= 
of St Paul’s became a 
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BATTLE 
OF BRITAIN 


EXPERT VIEW 


David Keen 
The Royal Air 
ROG MIVIDK aban) 


THE GERMANS 
WERE NOT KEEN 
ON INVASION 


Why did Britain win the battle? 

a Batsmeolsn=)aenllarslarelamelm eli eles 

inae)anln =) dies] ianmualsm iaaleliacmelare, 

oxerol 0) e)(=1e mere le] alual=som ll .<-m exe) (-lare, 

and Czechoslovakia was clearly an 

Nan) exe)at-lalanrsleine) am =iait-llakcm clot] amalsiaNiela. 
coupled with the work of the Royal 
Observer Corps ensured that Dowding 
and Park could get those pilots in the 
aelalan e)i-\eicwrsl ans alsm ale) alanalaalsmuemlalna)qeisvole 
the German raiders. Crucially, though, 
the battle was about keeping the RAF in 
ex=ialemelale mol an atom alaalsmelcem=)aiuiciamulelain=la 
Kossts{otom >). (ecaia1e me alow allan) ol>ecme)m ©) [lal 
eX=i ale ©) gere [elersto mike a=) e)(-(e =m ual=)a0F 


Dim dal Cl-)aenl-lamar-lomuvelammel(em@lel-le-14(e)n 
Sealion stand any chance of success? 
Navid ats) and alomGl=) daatclalrsl aaah male) anc alsmars\Vays 
were keen on the idea of invasion. The 
ro] O15) ales we) ms ©) a0) 01-1 au l-larellale melas |narel ale 

the presence of the Royal Navy would 
have made it a hazardous venture to 
say the least. But a German victory in 

id atoms] auanlie| alum atoh Asm aarclersmolamlan’scisile)al 

Ul alakexersssisto] AVA mle) I(e\udlalemDlelal.<la.emelalaantcla 
supremacy in the air may well have led 
Britain to sue for peace. 


Does the Spitfire deserve its 
reputation as the plane that won 
idal-W=t-)45(-Meo) mm =1ane-] lake 
a Malsws) e)ianlasm colo a alsmel(-laavelelane)iclalswuie 
was technologically more advanced 
dats lamd atom mi0laalerslalswol arom im cciom alsiemia 
lalkelamacyetslaemm o\’ansal=m l=) dnalclalcme meh dlalemsrcl le 
id ats] Gm ALM LOL alot) al=MmV\\colom aalelacmalelaal=) cells 
re] ale ms) alolme (eo iaal aale)aom Cl=)anal-) am ©) [slats 
Ul huaatchas) Nand alele lel apm aalsvame|selelsiilale| 
the relative merits of the Spitfire, the 
Hurricane and the Me BF 109, the fact 
aclaatclialcmeatclarsl alte] ele)istre\\.s)eolelom e)| (els 
iV010] es} alee) mre le) ait aal=velLolelasm eli ceyr 
whatever plane his opponent was flying. 


Why was the battle so important and 
why is it still remembered? 

(@lalel coialilmcielaniaatsvemuatcianel om’aal-lam al> 
said: “The odds were great; our margins 
small; the stakes were infinite.” 
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Prince Harry patrols through the deserted \" 
town of Garmisir close to FOB Delhi 
1 (forward operating base), in Helmand 

province, southern Afghanistan in 2008. 

The Prince is the latest in a long line of 

» members of the royal family to have served 
in the British armed forces. This includes his 

brother Prince William, their father Prince 





‘ é : 

: Charles, as well as their uncles, Princes 
Andrew and Edward. Indeed, the Queen 
herself, as the young Princess Elizabeth, 
served in the Auxiliary Territorial Service 

* during World War II. 
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